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Straw man sex 

While I refrained from replying to pre¬ 
vious responses - because they were 
thoughtful or too boilerplate - the re¬ 
sponse from Clark in Toronto (Letters, 
January 21) has prompted me to re¬ 
spond with one more letter. 

Let me begin by saying that, for 
someone who claims the mantle of 
historical materialism, he obviously 
has a contempt for careful study and 
science that stands in antithesis to his 
proclamation of fidelity to such a meth¬ 
od. I must also say that, if I had all the 
straw from all the straw men leftists like 
to build in their debates, I could build 
a bonfire that would burn off all the 
oxygen on planet Earth. Clark is a 
prime example of the incisive lack of 
listening capacity, lack of study and 
lazy ideological approach. So basical¬ 
ly Clark fails, in his unintended hilari¬ 
ous missive, to actually address any¬ 
thing of value in my previous 
contributions (Letters, September 17 
and October 1). 

Clark says that I didn’t address sex¬ 
ual relationships between capitalists 
and proletarians. This is false. I spe¬ 
cifically referred to this. In fact, I ex¬ 
pressed much more concern about the 
implicit power issues in teacher-pupil 
relationship than about age. I also 
brought up laws that protect workers 
from workplace harassment as a good 
example of legislation that could be 
used as models around issues of age 
of consent. That Clark ignored these 
prominent features of my letters 
means that either he didn’t read them 
thoroughly or he has an unhealthy 
preoccupation with issues of age of 
consent per se rather than the issues 
of power and (gender/sexual) oppres¬ 
sion that motivate me. 

I do not advocate “anti-sex femi¬ 
nism”. I have no idea from where Clark 
pulls this formulation or attempts to 
prove it. It stands against the histori¬ 
cal materialist method to pull things 
out of one’s own arse - more straw for 
my apocalyptic bonfire. 

Clark says: “The idea that sexuality 
might have relative autonomy from 
other modes of cultural and econom¬ 
ic domination is dismissed.” And 
rightly so. Sexuality - as ample re¬ 
search from many different sources 
too long to list here demonstrates - is 
a result of a complex combination of 
evolutionary and social dynamics. 
We cannot do anything about the 
evolutionary/genetic aspects of it. But 
the social relations that inform sexu¬ 
ality are certainly within the purview 
of a historical materialist approach 
that Clark claims to champion but ut¬ 
terly fails to apply when protesting 
the “dismissal” of the “relative auton¬ 
omy of sexuality”. Everything not 
determined by our genes is a social 
relation, interconnected and most 
certainly not autonomous. This is 
basic, orthodox, unreconstructed 
19th century Marxism, or perhaps 
more specifically Engelianism, not 
“anti-sex feminism”. 

How we fuck is a social relation, as 
is who we fuck. We certainly lack the 
determinism of yesterday, but we will 
not abandon scientific theory for po¬ 
litical expediency as easily as Clark 
would had us do - even if he is correct 
that science itself is not devoid of ide¬ 
ological pressures. 

Clark does correctly identify the key 
issue: we must “recognise that young 
people are sexual beings with sexual 
desires, while also recognising that 
they are relatively disempowered both 
economically and politically. How to 
reconcile these facts is a tricky and 
urgent problem.” However, he utterly 
fails to see that he is a grown man 


who purports to speak on behalf 
of the young people - and fails to 
acknowledge that I have also 
addressed this point. 

Ultimately his position is one of 
substitution, of ultra-leftism at best 
and of exercising privilege at worse, 
of claiming to speak on behalf of the 
young people - whereas if one listens 
to young people one actually gets a 
different song. I have already ad¬ 
dressed this in my previous letters. 

Likewise, he is correct that “It re¬ 
quires attention to, among other 
things, the power dynamics of age, 
professional relationship and class, 
each of which differs on a case-by- 
case basis. But it also requires that we 
abandon the age-of-consent laws as 
a failed, authoritarian model for un¬ 
derstanding and regulating sexual 
behaviour.” But stating what should 
be non-controversial views among 
Marxists doesn’t ‘wear off’ into his 
other platitudes. As addressed in my 
previous letters (and above), issues 
of power are regulated by law within 
capitalist society because they were 
won by collective struggles. Clark’s 
position seem to vacillate between a 
clear understanding of the material 
basis of age and sexual oppression 
and an idealist view of sex as divorced 
from social relations - a classic exam¬ 
ple of claiming materialist rigour while 
actually spewing ideological bullshit. 

In my letters I attempted to provoke 
a debate on policy and ideology from 
perspectives I have not often seen. 
Some of the replies were interesting if 
predictable, others were truly thought- 
provoking. Clark’s is really a lazy at¬ 
tempt to give Marxist language to an 
ideological position that lacks any 
political or theoretical rigour. I would 
have expected a better response, not 
a trite exercise that actually fails to 
respond to anything. 

Ultimately, my position is that we 
need to address societal concerns with 
rational policies rather than infantile 
demands, while at the same time rais¬ 
ing consciousness. It would serve 
self-described historical materialists 
like Clark to closely follow the Maoist 
dictum of ‘No study, no right to 
speak’. Just because something seems 
emancipatory, that doesn’t mean it is. 

And lastly, from the ‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat’ on down, Marxists 
have never been afraid to be authori¬ 
tarian here and there. The atrocious 
excesses of actually existing socialism 
cannot result in an opposing advoca¬ 
cy of a libertarian free-for-all - not be¬ 
cause of morality, but because of over¬ 
lapping liberties: liberty can also mean 
the liberty to oppress, and against 
that liberty I stand a solid authoritar¬ 
ian, with no excuses for it. 

And, as rape and workplace sexual 
harassment demonstrate, all too often 
sex is a tool of oppression and vio¬ 
lence rather than a beautiful thing 
among consenting people. 

SKS 

New York 

River to sea 

I agree with the main points made by 
Tony Greenstein in his article dealing 
with the obstacles faced by the pro- 
Gaza mobilisation, which are essential¬ 
ly the same obstacles faced by the 
Palestinian resistance (‘Know your 
enemy’, January 14). The enemies of 
the Palestinian anti-imperialist strug¬ 
gle include not only the Israeli and 
other imperialist states, but also the 
Arab ruling classes and the Palestin¬ 
ian Authority, which collaborate with 
Israel and serve the imperialist order 
against the masses. 

As for Hamas, while revolutionar¬ 
ies favour its victory in a military con¬ 
flict with imperialism and its agents, 
this defence should never be extend¬ 
ed to political support, as the Hamas 
leadership is seeking a place for itself 


in the imperialist order and the reason 
it does not act like the PA today is that 
so far Israel has not agreed to the 30- 
year ceasefire Hamas has offered. 
Hamas’s willingness to police the 
masses in Gaza was exposed not only 
by the way they treated the pro-Pal- 
estinians activists, but also in the last 
demonstration against the Egyptian 
army, when young people in Gaza 
threw stones at Egyptian soldiers and 
Hamas dispersed them by shooting 
in the air. 

Trotsky’s theory of permanent rev¬ 
olution explains very well what is be¬ 
hind the behaviour of the Arab ruling 
classes, the PA and even Hamas. In 
this epoch of the decline of capitalism, 
the bourgeoisie in the countries that 
have not gone through the bourgeois 
democratic revolution are too afraid of 
losing control over the masses and 
prefer to collaborate with the imperi¬ 
alists rather than stand at the head of 
a democratic revolution. The tasks of 
the democratic revolution therefore 
fall on the shoulders of the working 
class, which must lead the masses in 
a socialist revolution. 

While the imperialists and their 
servants oppress the Palestinians, the 
international working class, from 
South Africa to Greece and Australia, 
shows its solidarity, not only in reso¬ 
lutions, but in actions, like hot cargo 
of Israeli ships carrying goods, and in 
particular military goods. While the 
ruling classes in the Arab countries 
collaborate with Israel against the 
Palestinians, the working class in 
Egypt, Iran and many other countries 
shows its solidarity with the Palestin¬ 
ians in spite of the repression. 

I also agree with comrade Greenstein 
that the situation of the Palestinians 
today brings to mind the situation of 
the Jewish mass in Europe during the 
horrible persecution by the Nazis and 
their servants. The Nazis are not the 
only ones responsible for the holo¬ 
caust. Also responsible are the ‘dem¬ 
ocratic’ imperialists who supported 
the Nazis until 1938 as a brutal force 
against the working class revolutions 
that were possible in the 1920s and 
30s. When it came to the Jews, they 
closed the gates in the west to the 
Jewish refugees. This is the fault not 
only of the imperialists, but also of the 
Zionist organisations that welcomed 
the Nazi rise to power and collaborat¬ 
ed with them - for example, in the Haa- 
vara agreement. 

The Nazis were assisted by Jewish 
policemen and by the Jewish councils 
controlled by the Nazis. The Israeli 
state has never made any effort to 
bring to trial those Zionists who col¬ 
laborated with the Nazis, for fear 
that the responsibility of the Zion¬ 
ist leaders for this collaboration 
would be exposed. 

The solution for the Palestinians 
will come only through independent 
working class actions, which will cul¬ 
minate in workers’ revolutions to form 
a Palestinian workers’ state from the 
river to the sea as part of a socialist 
federation of the Middle East. This will 
be realised when the working class 
constitutes itself into a revolutionary 
working class party fighting for world 
socialist revolution. 

Yossi Schwartz 
Occupied Palestine 

Eco-reaction 

I agree that we would do well to 
properly appreciate how “Marx and 
Engels fought tooth and nail” 
against incorrect ideas on humani¬ 
ty and nature (‘Ecology and econo- 
mism’, January 21). 

But that would mean having to 
fight tooth and nail against mod¬ 
ern environmentalism, since the 
ideas upheld by Marx and Engels 
are antithetical to those of the 
green movement (but not, I think, 


primarily in the way that Ben Lewis’s 
article describes). 

Whereas environmentalists criti¬ 
cise capitalism for increasing human 
interference in nature, for Marx and 
Engels this increased human activity 
was precisely the key progressive 
aspect of the capitalist epoch. Marx 
praised capitalism for challenging the 
“deification of nature” and insisted 
that its “civilising influence” is the fact 
that “Nature becomes for the first time 
simply an object for mankind, purely 
a matter of utility; it ceases to be rec¬ 
ognised as a power in its own right; 
and the theoretical knowledge of its 
independent laws appears only as a 
stratagem designed to subdue it to 
human requirements, whether as the 
object of consumption or as the means 
of production.” 

‘Eco-socialists’ like to highlight 
Marx’s remarks regarding soil erosion 
in their attempts to reconcile Marxism 
with green ideology. But, in reality, 
Marx had no time at all for the envi¬ 
ronmentalists of his day. 

Responding to Daumer, he wrote: 
“modem natural science ... with mod¬ 
ern industry, has revolutionised the 
whole of nature and put an end to 
man’s childish attitude towards nature 
... For the rest, it would be desirable 
that Bavaria’s sluggish peasant econ¬ 
omy ... should at last be ploughed up 
by modern cultivation and modern 
machines.” 

Marx and Engels argued that in¬ 
creasing human mastery and domin¬ 
ion over nature is central to human 
progress. This was the crux of their 
revolutionism, since they believed 
that capitalism stood in the way of 
such progress and that social trans¬ 
formation was required to bring about 
a consciously planned society that 
would unleash humanity’s productive 
potential and thus step up its control 
over its natural surroundings. 

Greens argue that capitalism brings 
about too much industrial develop¬ 
ment. Marx and Engels argued that it 
does not bring about enough. Greens 
argue that there is too much mass 
consumption, and they look forward 
to a world where there are less people 
gobbling up the Earth’s resources. 
Marx and Engels argued that people’s 
consumption is criminally restrained 
by their poverty and they called over¬ 
population arguments a “libel against 
the human race”. Greens are in the 
vanguard of movements against sci¬ 
entific and technological break¬ 
throughs, however limited, in agricul¬ 
ture and industry. 

Marx and Engels enthusiastically 
celebrated the discoveries of modem 
society as “wonders far surpassing 


Egyptian pyramids, Roman aqueducts 
and Gothic cathedrals”, and they con¬ 
demned capitalism for holding back 
further advancement. 

Hence the entirely conservative 
nature of environmentalism: by argu¬ 
ing that capitalism already gives way 
to too much economic development 
and consumption, environmentalism 
essentially provides very convenient 
apologism for the current system, es¬ 
pecially as the latter enters into reces¬ 
sion. If capitalism is already generat¬ 
ing too much development, why get 
rid of it? 

All we would need to do is call for 
(completely utopian) policies against 
its further growth. There is no need 
for social transformation. After all, is 
not the central Marxist argument for 
revolutionary change that capitalism 
restrains the development of the pro¬ 
ductive forces of society? 

We do indeed need to provide an 
alternative to capitalism’s mismanage¬ 
ment of our material surroundings. But 
that ought not to mean capitulating to 
middle class, Malthusian eco-reac- 
tion. It needs to mean emphasising 
greater human control, mass prosper¬ 
ity and radical economic and social 
development as the surest way of 
enabling scores of billions of human 
beings to flourish on this planet. 

Jeff Leese 
email 

Oil-track mind 

Ted Hankin is right to point out that 
such matters as resource depletion, 
peak oil and environmental degrada¬ 
tion did not exist for classical Marx¬ 
ism (Letters, December 17). They still 
do not exist for most Marxists at the 
time of writing. We are faced with 
problems to which there are no ready¬ 
made solutions, in a situation where 
most Marxists seem to live in the past. 
It is not going too far to say that any 
form of Marxism which does not en¬ 
gage with the energy issue is irrele¬ 
vant to society. 

The most important of these prob¬ 
lems, represented by the theory of 
peak oil production, which is about 
the coming oil shortages soon to as¬ 
sail industrial civilisation, raises en¬ 
tirely new questions for the left and 
society as a whole. For instance, how 
will the bourgeois state and the vari¬ 
ous classes in society react to the 
deepening energy crisis following the 
global peak in oil production? What 
will be the ideological and political 
repercussions of the energy crisis? 

How will the neoliberal world order, 
which the US has sought to impose 
on the world, respond to the decline 


Fighting fund 

£183 in three days 


W ith only three days to go be 
fore the end of our first fight¬ 
ing fund of 2010, we need one last 
effort if we are to achieve the new 
target of £1,250. 

Last week a couple of handy 
cheques landed in my in-tray - from 
JH (£40) and RW (£25). According 
to RW, the Weekly Worker's con¬ 
sistency in constantly striving for 
communist unity is “an example to 
the whole movement” and he, for 
one, is determined to do his bit to 
ensure we raise the new, higher 
sum every month. 

We also received a very nice £20 
from TF, who made his donation via 
PayPal - but unfortunately none of 
our other 15,796 online readers 
contributed to our fund. However, 
another £75 did arrive in the form 
of standing orders, which means 


that, all in all, we are better off to 
the tune of £160 compared to this 
time last week. 

But this is quite a bit below the 
going rate, comrades - we need to 
average just about twice that 
amount each week to be sure of 
hitting our target and our total is 
tantalisingly short of where we 
need to be, at £1,067. But I am cer¬ 
tain we can hit that £1,250 figure by 
12 noon on Monday February 1 - 
especially if a few more of those 
internet readers get out that little 
piece of plastic! We need another 
£183 in three days • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Letters, BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX • Tel: 07950 416 922 e weeklyworker@cpgb.org.uk • www.cpgb.org.uk 
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in energy supplies following peak oil? 
Is this the decline of capitalism and 
does this have any significance for left 
strategy? How will the Labour Party 
react to capitalism in irreversible de¬ 
cline? In addition, what about the 
trade unions? 

How do we view immigration 
controls in the light of peak oil? 
Would a country like Britain be 
better off with more workers to re¬ 
place the loss of energy from oil 
decline, or less? Indeed, should 
immigration controls have anything 
to do with the energy crisis? 

These are some of the ques¬ 
tions which Marxists must begin 
to address. 

There are, of course, no national¬ 
ist solutions to the energy crisis, but 
this has not prevented fascist organ¬ 
isations like the British National Par¬ 
ty from seeking to profit from it. At a 
Glasgow conference on peak oil in 
2005, some BNP leaders were in the 
audience. 

So what should be the Marxist re¬ 
sponse to the threat posed to indus¬ 
trial society? No-one should underes¬ 
timate the power of peak oil. The 
Soviet Union collapsed in 1991, not 
long after its own regional oil produc¬ 
tion peaked in 1987, as was predicted 
by the US intelligence services. 
Knowing Soviet oil production was 
about to peak, the US increased the 
pressure on the regime to help facili¬ 
tate its collapse. 

Tony Clark 
London 

Acting up 

Given all our understandings of hu¬ 
man abuse of Earth and resultant 
‘anomalies’ caused by it - degrees of 
floods, calibre of hurricanes, etc, the 
Haiti earthquake is nevertheless a 
natural occurrence (‘Quake: no act of 
god’, January 21). 

The degree of its effects because 
of impoverishment and counterrev¬ 
olutionary processes on the people 
in Haiti is apparent. Nevertheless, it 
is that abominable misnomer - an act 
of god. 

Norma Harrison 

California 

Split ends 

John Robinson writes: “Comrade 
Macnair takes the view (fully set out 
in his book Revolutionary strategy) 
that communist parties should not 
attempt to lead a revolution until they 
had won the support of the majority 
of voters. This attitude is, of course, 
precisely the same as that of the So¬ 
cialist Party of Great Britain, which 
today has about the same number of 
members as it had when it was first 
founded about 100 years ago” (Let¬ 
ters, January 21). 

How a sympathiser of a split from a 
split from a split from a split from a split 
(have I got the number correct?) from 
the Fourth International to become a 
Fifth International challenge the SPGB 
on membership numbers is beyond 
me. The SPGB are not proud that they 
have remained such a small political 
party, but our membership strength 
does nothing to diminish the validity 
of our socialist analysis. 

Socialism can only be achieved by 
a politically conscious working class. 
It is the experience of workers under 
capitalism which drives them to un¬ 
derstand the need for socialism and 
this process is enhanced by the de¬ 
gree of democracy which they have 
won for themselves. Dictatorial pow¬ 
er wielded by a vanguard minority, no 
matter how sincere its intentions, can 
never act as a substitute. That way, 
the workers remain a subject class and 
the dictators, having acquired a taste 
for power, consolidate their own rule. 

Working class emancipation neces¬ 
sarily excludes the role of political lead¬ 
ership. Even if we could conceive of a 
leader-ridden working class displac¬ 


ing the capitalist class from power, 
such an immature class would be help¬ 
less to undertake the responsibilities 
of a democratic socialist society. 

Having seized power as a minority 
in a country where socialism was not 
possible for all sorts of reasons (eco¬ 
nomic backwardness, isolation from 
the rest of the world and, of course, 
the lack of a majority understanding 
for socialism), the Bolsheviks had no 
alternative but to do the only thing 
that was possible: to continue to de¬ 
velop capitalism. Lenin found himself 
in the position of having to preside 
over - and, in fact, to organise - the 
accumulation of capital. 

But, as capital is accumulated out 
of surplus value and surplus value 
is obtained by exploiting wage-la¬ 
bour, this inevitably brought them 
into conflict with the workers who, 
equally inevitably, sought to limit 
their exploitation. 

Alan Johnstone 
email 

Not thinking 

The purpose of serious polemical ex¬ 
change and the open airing of differ¬ 
ences that this paper looks to promote 
is to deepen theoretical understand¬ 
ing, sort the wheat from the chaff in 
terms of political disagreements, and 
achieve the political clarity required 
for our class to re-articulate its project, 
its vision for communism, following 
the defeats of the 20th century and 
the stifling stranglehold of Stalinism 
and social democracy. This has been 
the cornerstone of this tendency’s 
approach since The Leninist , which 
also had an open letters page. 

However, merely because we pro¬ 
vide a framework for discussion and 
education does not mean that all of 
our readers actually learn anything at 
all. John Robinson is a good example. 

Comrade Robinson charges Mike 
Macnair with not being a Leninist. To 
this I can only charge comrade Rob¬ 
inson with not thinking. He has for¬ 
gotten nothing learnt from his steel¬ 
ing in Gerry Healy’s ‘dialectics’. But 
he has not learnt anything. His dog¬ 
matic, ossified ‘Marxism’ is reflective 
of a modem Trotskyism in utter pro¬ 
grammatic and strategic disarray. 
Might I suggest that comrade Robin¬ 
son actually reads and engages with 
the arguments presented here and 
elsewhere by comrades like Mike 
Macnair and James Turley? That way, 
by the time his next letter arrives, he 
might have something new, engaging 
and thought-provoking to say be¬ 
yond repeating soundbites and help 
actually develop the argument for all 
of our readers to take part in and leam 
from. I will not hold my breath ... 

Ben Lewis 
London 

Renegade 

I must say that the now-renegade 
Kautsky was weak on economic ques¬ 
tions in even a Kautskyan minimum 
programme (for ‘bourgeois-democrat¬ 
ic’ revolution and not the full-blown 
anti-feudal revolution, let alone the 
dictatorship of the proletariat) (K 
Kautsky, ‘Prospects of the Russian 
Revolution’ Weekly Worker supple¬ 
ment, January 14). 

Historically, other political figures 
have understood economic republi¬ 
canism better than Kautsky - figures 
such as China’s Sun Yat-sen and 
Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser. The 
leftwing elements of their respective 
movements may have even under¬ 
stood their respective ideologies to 
mean economically republican devel¬ 
opment without even the ‘nationalist’ 
bourgeoisie cherished by Chairman 
Mao, conceding the role of ‘industri¬ 
alist’ and ‘entrepreneur’ entirely to the 
small-business petty bourgeoisie and 
to cooperative movements. 

Joseph Richter 
email 


For dummies 

I’ve been in contact with the ideas of 
the Weekly Worker and its forerunner, 
The Leninist , for about a year now and 
it arranged many of my uncomforta¬ 
ble ‘gut feelings’ into a coherent pic¬ 
ture. For this service alone I would like 
to thank the comrades of the CPGB for 
their (often disregarded) work. 

But there is a problem too. As the 
CPGB falls ‘out of tone’ with so many 
of the far left, many people simply 
don’t understand what it is that its 
ideas entail - mostly because these 
people have only been exposed to 
their organisations’ version of The 
Truth. Questioning a whole system of 
ideas is quite a high learning curve for 
many and therefore it isn’t at all sur¬ 
prising that the Weekly Worker often 
gets dismissed as a “gossip rag” and 
what not. For this reason also the 
CPGB is only really popular with those 
who either love to do some leftist 
train-spotting or hold an ungrateful 
position as ‘loyal oppositionist’ with¬ 
in their own organisation and try to 
stir up the battle of ideas. 

So to lower this learning curve and 
introduce other members of the far left 
(and indeed the working class in gen¬ 
eral) to the (real) ideas of Marxism, 
wouldn’t it be a good idea if some lit¬ 
erature was written with this public in 
mind, a sort of‘Marxism for dummies’, 
so to speak? 

Benjamin Hill 
email 

No cuts 

One to two hundred students and lec¬ 
turers turned out for a short protest 
march from King’s College London 
Strand campus to parliament on Jan¬ 
uary 26. The goal was to protest cuts 
at King’s, as well as at other universi¬ 
ties. King’s is facing a 10% budget 
slash, having already lost its engineer¬ 
ing department completely, and a spir¬ 
ited campaign orchestrated for the 
most part by the Socialist Workers 
Party has sprung up in opposition to 
these plans. 

The organised left presence was 
hefty, with Communist Students, the 
Socialist Party, Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty, Socialist Action and Socialist 
Appeal sending several people (for 
the most part through their various 
fronts, needless to say). The biggest 
contingent was from the SWP (or, 
according to their placards, Another 
Education is Possible), and it was they 
who dominated the political character 
of the protest. 

The story of the day, perhaps, is the 
story of a chant. After police first start¬ 
ed redirecting us (wholly incompetent¬ 
ly, incidentally), one apparent SWP 
member started a chant: “This is what 
democracy looks like!” It did not pick 
up very quickly - probably because 
200 people being escorted to a build¬ 
ing where they will be ignored in the 
company of hordes of police, many on 
horseback, is not anyone’s postcard- 
picture of democracy. 

At some point, even this token act 
of defiance got reversed - the chant 
had turned to “This isn’t what democ¬ 
racy looks like!” Quite so, comrades. 
How about tackling democracy prop¬ 
erly instead of warming over econo¬ 
mist cliches? 

Harley Filben 
email 

Joker 

I’d have been grateful if Louis Proyect 
(Letters, January 21) had been more 
specific about what he found funny 
in my article on Avatar and dialectics 
(‘Delusions, distractions, dialectic’, 
January 14). 

Was it the discussion of the current 
context of capitalism, the Marxist ap¬ 
proach to knowledge or the impor¬ 
tance of internal party debate? 

Mike Belbin 

email 


Communist Forums 

London: Sunday evenings. Study topic, plus weekly political report 
from Provisional Central Committee. Ring 07950 416922 for details. 
January 31: John Bellamy Foster, The ecological revolution: making 
peace with the planet. Subject: ‘The Pentagon and climate change’. 
February 7: John Bellamy Foster, The ecological revolution: making 
peace with the planet. Subject: ‘The Jevons paradox - environment and 
technology under capitalism’. 

Oxford: Study group, every Monday evening, studying David 
Harvey’s Limits to capital. 

Details: oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

South Wales: Call Bob for details: 07816 480679. 

CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday, we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site will feature voice files of public 
meetings and other events: 
http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

Communist Students meetings 

London: Every Wednesday, 7.30pm: Introduction to Marxism series, 
Institute of Education, 20 Bedford Way, WC1 (Russell Square tube). 
ben@communiststudents.org.uk; 07792 282830. 

Manchester: Every Tuesday, 7pm, University of Manchester student 
union, Oxford Road, Manchester Ml3. 

February 2, 6.30pm: LGBT awareness week, ‘Marxism and LGBT 
liberation’. Organised by Manchester Communist Students and UMSU 
LGBT Society, www.communiststudents.org.uk. 

Oxford: Mondays, oxfordcommunists@googlemail.com. 

Sheffield: Every Sunday, 7pm. 07730 682193; 
sheffield@communiststudents. org.uk 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesdays, Spring term, 6.15-9pm: Evening course, ‘An intensive study 
of mythology’, St Martin’s Community Centre, 43 Carol Street, London 
NW1 (Camden Town tube). 

February 2: Ana Lopes, ‘Sex work, resistance and action research’. 
February 9: Chris Knight, ‘The tower of Babel: when Adam’s de¬ 
scendants spoke one language’. 

Tony Blair’s ‘judgement day’ 

Friday January 29, from 8am: All-day protest outside the Iraq war 
enquiry, Queen Elizabeth II Conference Centre, Broad Sanctuary, 
London, SW1. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Progressive London 

Saturday January 30, 9.30am to 5pm: Conference, ‘Stop the right in 
2010’, Congress House, Great Russell Street, London WC1. 

Speakers include: Ken Livingstone, Jenny Jones (Green Party), Mike 
Tuffrey (Liberal Democrats), Kate Hudson (CND), Diane Abbott MP, 
George Galloway MP, Anas Altikriti. Registration: £10 (£6 unwaged). 
www.progressivelondon.org.uk. 

Right to Work 

Saturday January 30, 11.30am: Conference - ‘Fight for every job’. 

Central Hall, Oldham Street, Manchester Ml. 

Organised by Right to Work: www.righttowork.org.uk. 

A woman’s right 

Saturday February 13, 12 noon: Annual general meeting of Abortion 
Rights, TUC Congress Centre, London, WC1. Membership: £20/£5. 
Registration: £5/£2. www.abortionrights.org.uk. 

Stop the Nazis 

Saturday February 13, 9.30am to 5pm: Unite Against Fascism national 
conference, TUC Congress Centre, London, WC1. Registration: £25 
organisations, £10 waged, £5 unwaged, www.uaf.org.uk. 

For republicanism 

Saturday February 13, 11.45am: Republican Socialist Convention, 
London South Bank University, London Road, SE1 (Elephant and 
Castle tube). Speakers include: Colin Fox (SSP), Robert Griffiths (CPB), 
Peter Taaffe (SP), John McDonnell MP, Bob Crow, Joseph Healey 
(Green Left), Peter Tatchell. 

Sponsored by Socialist Alliance, Scottish Socialist Party (international 
committee), Green Left, Labour Representation Committee. 

Iranian revolution 

Saturday February 13, 2pm: Day school - ‘Imperialism and the Iranian 
revolution’, University of Manchester students union, Oxford Road, 
Manchester M13. Followed by fundraiser. 

Organised by Hands Off the People of Iran: www.hopoi.org. 

The left in Palestine 

Saturday February 27, 9.30am to 6pm, Sunday February 28, 1 lam to 
6pm: Weekend conference, School of Oriental and African Studies, 
London Brunei Gallery, Thornhaugh Street, London WC1. Speakers 
include John Rose, Ilan Pappe, Leila Khaled, Jamil Hilal, Jamal Juma, 
Moshe Machover, Gilbert Achcar, Muhammad Jaradat. £30 (£20 
concessions, £40 organisations), including lunch and refreshments. 
Seats are limited - book in advance. 

Organised by SOAS Palestine Society: www.soaspalsoc.org. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. 

If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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DONCASTER _ 

Demon isation by 
deranged media pack 



Children are not born evil 


N o-one could fail to be appalled 
by the Edlington ‘torture 
case’, which last April saw two 
children aged nine and 11 subjected 
to a cruel and sadistic 90-minute 
ordeal of physical and mental abuse - 
which included sexual degradation 
and being almost strangled to death 
with barbed wire. As readers will know, 
their attackers were brothers, them¬ 
selves aged only 10 and 11 at the 
time. Such was the monstrous sever¬ 
ity of the assaults that at one stage the 
11-year-old pleaded: “Let me die”. 
Later, it was revealed that the broth¬ 
ers had carried out a similar assault on 
another boy just a week earlier. 

The brothers were sentenced on 
January 23 to “indefinite detention”, 
which will see them serving a minimum 
of five years. The judge, describing 
their crimes as “truly exceptional”, 
also ordered that under section 29 of 
the Children’s Act the brothers’ iden¬ 
tities could not be disclosed. Immedi¬ 
ately there were loud protests about 
the sentence being “unduly lenient”. 
Both Kidscape, the children’s chari¬ 
ty, and Phoenix Survivors - a volun¬ 
tary organisation which works on 
behalf of the victims of childhood sex¬ 
ual abuse - have asked the attorney 
general, Baroness Scotland, to “re¬ 
examine” the case and, of course, she 
has agreed. This opens up the possi¬ 
bility of a referral to the court of appeal, 
which could up the sentence. 

Lurthermore, as details about the 
Edlington boys’ upbringing emerged 
during the trial, there is also the 
chance that their parents could face 
prosecution themselves - though on 
exactly what charges remains unclear. 
The court was told that the brothers 
had to endure a “toxic home life” that 
involved “routine aggression, vio¬ 
lence and chaos” - from the age of 
nine, if not earlier, they allegedly 
watched “ultra-violent” and “porno¬ 
graphic” films, drunk cider and vodka 
and smoked cannabis grown on their 
father’s allotment. Indeed, so desper¬ 
ate did the mother become that she 
even resorted to spiking the boys food 
with cannabis - anything to calm them 
down and hence make them a bit more 
manageable. 

In fact, with almost depressing pre¬ 
dictability, the mother and her five 
sons - including the two Edlington 
boys - had been victims of many years 
of sustained domestic abuse and vi¬ 
olence at the hands of her partner, 
something which she had told her 
psychiatrists about on more than one 
occasion. One typical incident saw the 
partner/father, in full view of the chil¬ 
dren, threatening to “take a knife to her 
and slice her face to bits” - surely a 
formative childhood experience in 
anyone’s book. Anyhow, superin¬ 
tendent Ian Bint issued a statement 
saying that Doncaster police would be 
“following up” all the details and rev¬ 
elations uncovered during the sen¬ 
tencing hearing, particularly when 
they receive the various psychiatric 
reports and recommendations. 

Doncaster council, unsurprisingly, 
is also in the dock - given the fact that 
its social services department appears 
to be in a shocking state of disarray, 
for which it has come under repeated 
fire over recent years. Seven children 
well known to the authority have died 
in the borough since 2004, prompting 


numerous Ofsted inspections, gov¬ 
ernment investigations and so on. A 
recent major review by the Doncaster 
Safeguarding Children Board de¬ 
clared that there have been “serious 
failings in local services” and that the 
Edlington assault was a “preventable 
incident” - on the grounds that the 
“perpetrators had shown an escalat¬ 
ing pattern of violence against other 
children and adults over a period of 
several months” and that there had 
been “opportunities to intervene more 
effectively right up to the week before 
the assault”. But sadly, the review 
board concluded, none of the social 
services in Doncaster “were able to 
make an effective change to the be¬ 
haviour and problems of the boys and 
their family”. 1 

Obviously feeling the pressure, 
Nick Jarman - director of children’s 
services at Doncaster council - 
offered an “an unqualified apology” 
for the “deficiencies” which led to 
Edlington incident. However, the writ¬ 
ing might possibly be on the wall for 
Jarman and some of his colleagues, 
seeing that the audit commission has 
stepped into the breech and is to con¬ 
duct a special review into “persistent 
management failures” at the town hall 
and will report back to ministers later 
in the year. The investigation, official¬ 
ly designated as a “corporate govern¬ 
ance inspection”, is performed only 
when a council’s performance has 
been so persistently poor that public 
confidence or safety is deemed to 
be “at risk”. 

In December, Doncaster scored 
only one out of four in annual council 
performance ratings. And it does have 
to be noted that a general air of ‘old 
Labour’ sleaze and corruption seems 
to permanently hover over the coun¬ 
cil, which at one point led to a police 
fraud inquiry and the forced resigna¬ 
tion of various Labour officials 
deemed guilty of blatant junketing. 2 

Of course, this grotesque incident 


was distinctly reminiscent of the 1993 
murder of the two-year-old James 
Bulger in Liverpool - who was as¬ 
saulted and then killed by Jon Vena¬ 
bles and Robert Thompson, then both 
aged 10 years old, in circumstances 
not too dissimilar to the Edlington at¬ 
tack. The tabloid-inflamed outrage 
directed against the “evil” Venables 
and Thompson, whose trial was con¬ 
ducted publicly in an adult court away 
from their family and in full legal rega¬ 
lia, generated a near lynch-mob atmos¬ 
phere in the city - to the extent the 
family of one boy who was detained 
by the police for questioning, but lat¬ 
er released, had to flee the city. The 
parents of Venables and Thompson 
had to be moved to a different part of 
the country and given new identities 
following escalating death threats 
from self-styled vigilantes and 
frustrated crackpots. 

As in Edlington the initial sentence 
of eight years minimum was widely 
decried as too soft - even though at 
the age of 11, as they were when the 
trial ended, Venables and Thompson 
were the youngest people to be con¬ 
victed of murder in modern English 
criminal history. So shortly afterwards 
the sentence was increased to 10 
years. Then after a campaign orches¬ 
trated by The Sun - who else? - and a 
petition bearing 300,000 signatures 
was handed over to the oleaginous 
home secretary, Michael Howard, the 
tariff on Venables and Thompson 
was extended to 15 years (though in 
1997 the court of appeal ruled that 
Howard’s decision to up the sentence 
again was “unlawful” and annulled 
the home secretary’s power to set 
minimum terms for life-sentence pris¬ 
oners under 18 years of age). The then 
prime minister, John Major, near per¬ 
fectly encapsulated the intimidating 
and irrational atmosphere surround¬ 
ing the Bulger case with his now no¬ 
torious maxim that “society needs to 
condemn a little more and understand 


a little less”. Naturally, there were the 
usual calls for the return of the death 
penalty - as, presumably, only liberals 
and do-gooders would object to 
the hanging of 11- year-olds. Ven¬ 
ables and Thompson were released in 
June 2001 under a ‘life licence’. 

Inevitably, The Sun is up to its old 
tricks - calling the Edlington assailants 
the “devil brothers” and the “hell 
boys”, depicting them as irredeemable 
“monsters” in just the same manner as 
they treated Venables and Thompson. 
When it is not heaping opprobrium on 
the “scum parents” of the Edlington 
boys, it is campaigning for the ‘nam¬ 
ing and shaming’ of all concerned, 
prominently featuring an article by the 
unfortunate Denise Fergus - the mother 
of James Bulger - who argued that “un¬ 
less the family involved are named, how 
can anyone be sure justice has been 
carried out?” However, she expects 
that the Edlington boys will be “re¬ 
warded for their terrible deeds” - given 
“new secret identities and new lives” - 
when they are released, even though 
“boys like this who are so evil by the 
age of 10 and 11 will never be changed 
into decent people”. 3 

Just as inevitably, but motivated by 
naked political opportunism, David 
Cameron immediately cited the Ed¬ 
lington case as an example of the 
“broken Britain” we apparently have 
under the Labour government. In¬ 
deed, claimed Cameron, the Edlington 
attack is “proof’ that the country has 
slumped into a “social recession”, in 
which “rising” violent crime is linked 
to “what is going on in the rest of our 
society”. For Cameron, or so he dark¬ 
ly implies, the murders of Jamie Bulg¬ 
er, Baby Peter and Damilola Taylor - 
and now Edlington - are just the tip 
of the iceberg. They are indicators 
of social degeneracy, of the horrors 
that await us without the firm hand 
of the state - and, of course, a Tory 
government - to hold back the tide 
of lawless anarchy. 

A viewpoint enthusiastically en¬ 
dorsed by the consistently deranged 
Melanie Phillips of the Daily Mail , 
who informs us that “many areas are 
terrorised by crimes and disorder com¬ 
mitted by children like the Edlington 
brothers” - and warns about a “rapid¬ 
ly increasing parallel universe in 
which social and moral conventions 
have shattered”. For Phillips such 
societal breakdown is due to the “dis¬ 
integration of the family”, and the 
“erosion of marriage lies at the heart 
of that disintegration”. Until society, 
she writes, promotes the institution of 
marriage and demonstrates “zero tol¬ 
erance of drug and alcohol abuse, as 
well as of individual irresponsibility”, 
we are on the path to destruction as a 
nation. But there is hope, she adds - 
“if a culture wants to survive, it can 
do so despite apparently daunting 
odds”. We have a choice, after all: 
“The licentious and dissolute 18th 
century turned into the re-moralised 
Victorian era. Yet other cultures, 
such as ancient Rome, did collapse. 
Which of these examples Britain will 
follow depends upon the choices it 
now makes - either for civilisation or 
savagery?” 4 

Communists adamantly oppose the 
reactionary, moralistic agenda being 
pushed by Cameron and his sup¬ 
porters in the rightwing media - that 


miserable bunch of pessimists and 
miserablists. We must not forget that 
such incidents like the Bulger murder 
or the Edlington case are extraordi¬ 
narily rare - abnormal occurrences 
you see only once or so in a decade 
or more. Indeed, statistics show that 
every form of violent death of children 
(below 14) has never been lower since 
records began - and that between 1974 
and 2006 homicides have fallen by 
more than 60% and all forms of vio¬ 
lent death have almost halved over the 
period. Though inconvenient things 
like facts are not something you of¬ 
ten get from Mad Mel in her indecent 
haste to ‘prove’ that the UK is almost 
beyond the point of repair. 

Yes, of course, society is fractured 
and socially alienated - poverty and 
inequality breed frustration and social 
demoralisation. This is self-evident. 
We are working longer for less, while 
the ‘fat cats’ get fatter. And as An 
anatomy of economic inequality in 
the UK (a survey just published by 
the government-commissioned Na¬ 
tional Equality Panel) points out, the 
gap between rich and poor in the UK 
is “wider now than 40 years ago”. 5 But 
that is the direct consequence of the 
remorseless logic of the capitalist 
mode of production - not because of 
‘moral’ or ‘spiritual’ decay or individ¬ 
ual failings. Just take a look at the 
Doncaster area - undoubtedly ripped 
apart and dislocated by the collapse 
of the mining industry. Yet for all that, 
people do not suddenly resort to sav¬ 
agery or become murderers overnight 
in some sort of deterministic, Lord of 
the flies-meets-the-Daily Mail way - 
they still struggle and fight to main¬ 
tain and live a decent and fulfilling life, 
even when the odds are all seemingly 
stacked up against them. 

Perhaps even more importantly, 
communists flatly reject the almost 
medieval concept of ‘evil’ that has 
surfaced once again during the Edling¬ 
ton case. No-one is bom ‘evil’, wheth¬ 
er they are Adolf Hitler or the Edling¬ 
ton boys. We in the CPGB believe that 
all human beings are redeemable or 
can be rehabilitated - under the right 
set of circumstances (or the right sort 
of treatment). Surely the subsequent 
history of Jon Venables and Robert 
Thompson amply confirms this, even 
if Denise Fergus is too blinded by 
grief and anger to see it herself - with 
The Sun around to make sure she nev¬ 
er does. Clearly, thanks to the special¬ 
ised and intensive education these 
two people received, they started to 
flourish academically and are now - for 
sure - qualitatively different individu¬ 
als from the alienated and highly dis¬ 
turbed children who killed James Bulg¬ 
er. Why cannot the same go for the 
Edlington boys? 

Beyond that, communists fight 
for a society where all our children 
- not just the Eton-educated elite 
like Cameron - are provided with 
sufficient resources and the sheer 
time to develop into fully rounded 
human beings • 

Eddie Ford 

Notes 

1. The Times January 22. 

2. See http://news.bbc.co.Uk/l/hi/uk/40990.stm. 

3. The Sun January 27. 

4. Daily Mail January 25. 

5. http://news.bbc.co.uk/1 /hi/business/ 

8481534.stm. 
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Who broke it, 
Cameron? 



Struggle generated social solidarity 


T he people of Doncaster, and 
those around Edlington colliery 
in particular, have been out¬ 
raged by the media circus which has 
descended on the town since the hor¬ 
rific attack on two lads from ‘Edlo’. In 
particular, David Cameron climbing on 
the bandwagon and talking about 
‘broken Britain’ outrages them. We 
ask, who broke it? 

Prior to Margaret Thatcher’s war on 
the miners Edlington was one of 13 
large coal communities in Doncaster. 
It was prosperous, with men earning 
high wages, working short hours and 
enjoying good holidays - all advanc¬ 
es won through the concerted efforts 
of miners organised in the National 
Union of Mineworkers and before that 
the Miners Federation of Great Brit¬ 
ain. People cared for their gardens, 
their allotments and their streets. Not 
so many took their holidays abroad, 
but the whole village would decamp 
for Cleethorpes or Scarborough. 
Many miners had caravans and the 
local coast was a home from home 
many months of the year. Kids had 
freedom to roam, for adventure, to 
form independent friendships and 
grow as part of the community. 

The miners’ welfare offered every 
sort of sporting facility, musical in¬ 
struction and enjoyment with bands 
and choirs, and educational opportu¬ 
nities based on the industry or the 
union. The union and the clubs pro¬ 
vided grants for kids and former min¬ 
ers going to college or university. Old 
folks’ treats were organised in every 
village, every pensioner given an an¬ 
nual party and trips to the coast or the 
countryside. Children’s parties and 
bus trips were regular features of the 
whole coalfield. 

When we say we went out and left 
the doors unlocked, it’s not just a 
cliche: we did. People went back and 
forth into each other’s houses and 
lives the whole time. Kids having 
problems at home would often de¬ 
camp to a house further down the 
street or in with any of their extended 


families or even friends of the extend¬ 
ed family. Our not so academically in¬ 
clined young adults knew there was 
a good job in mining, or any of the 
associated industries and services, 
which rested upon them. 

That was then - before Thatcher, 
followed by her successor as prime 
minister, John Major, launched a war 
of extermination against the coal in¬ 
dustry and in the process destroyed 
a working class culture, a way of life 
and alternative society to that of ‘dog 
eat dog’ and ‘every man for himself’. 

The betrayal of New Labour and the 
utter failure of the ‘left’ killed any vi¬ 
sion of resurgence, killed all hope and 
belief in turning all this around. De¬ 
spair spread with poverty, child dep¬ 
rivation, high infant mortality, ill 
health, low life expectancy, benefit 
dependency, low academic achieve¬ 
ment, long-term unemployment, dete¬ 
rioration of social welfare and hous¬ 
ing. With that lot came drug addiction, 
anti-social crime, violence and a break¬ 
down of everything the miners for 
generations had fought to create. 
Those who could do so moved out, 
houses fell into decay, anti-social fam¬ 
ilies and criminal individuals moved 
in, the bowling greens and cricket 
pitches wrecked, while scramble bikes 
ploughed up the once pristine fields. 
Streets became dangerous. 

The two little lads were from a dog- 
rough area of Intake, one of the most 
depressed areas of Doncaster, which 
is rotten with drug addiction and 
people on the edge. Bom into a dys¬ 
functional violent family on mean 
streets, the kids lost any empathy and 
any humane response. Their path 
through increasing levels of violence 
and anti-social crime has been well 
charted. When in the end it was de¬ 
cided to ‘take them into care’, actu¬ 
ally there was nowhere for them to go. 
They were given to an older pair of 
emergency foster carers in Edling¬ 
ton, whom local social services relied 
on to take teenage lads in need of a 
temporary bed. These lads were well 


past that sort of ‘care’ and were at 
once let loose on the village. In three 
weeks, they unleashed a mini-war of 
aggression against it - and against 
kids of their own age. The two they 
finally collared are lucky to have es¬ 
caped with their lives. 

If we live in a broken society, it’s 
because the Tories were determined 
to wage a scorched-earth policy 
against the miners and in turn our 
communities. New Labour has left 
us to stew. Doncaster, like most of 
the coal metropolitan councils, is 
starved of funding and has been 
wracked with corruption - and then 
political dictatorship - by self-inter¬ 
ested mayors (or in the current case 
a member of the English Democrats), 
who have no time for such niceties 
as social welfare. 

Social services have been cut to the 
point were only a handful (actually 
less than half a dozen) social workers 
are in full-time employment: the rest 
are agency or stand-in staff. The lo¬ 
cal workers who come from these 
streets and have been brought up on 
them, who understand the difference 
between social deprivation and abuse, 
are utterly ignored. This is likely to get 
worse, as armies of middle class mor¬ 
alists with their outside agendas and 
moral reformism now descend on the 
area on the back of the media hype 
and outrage. 

As we did following the case of 
‘baby P’, we are likely to see children 
all over the area being whisked away 
from their families for the most ill-in- 
formed, ignorant and meagre excuses. 
Rather than offer action and support 
for families in their communities, we 
will see children confiscated and trau¬ 
matised in a back-covering exercise 
aimed at protecting the department 
rather than helping the kids. Sixty 
thousand children are now in care in 
Britain, most of them against their ex¬ 
pressed wishes, and for no good rea¬ 
son other than the motto, ‘If in doubt 
take them away’. A kind of institution¬ 
alised child abuse in the name of pre¬ 
venting child abuse. 

Yes, our society is broken. The 
Tories and their New Labour allies 
broke it and left it broken. 

But how are we to rebuild it? How 
do we regenerate that culture and 
tradition of socialism, solidarity and 
community? Certainly not from under 
a slagheap of poverty, unemployment 
and hopelessness. It is not helped - 
at a time when we see a glimmer of 
hope with the building of the clean 
coal power station at the nearby Hat¬ 
field Main colliery - to have middle 
class greens and the environmental¬ 
ists attacking coal trains and chanting, 
“Leave it in the ground”, because that 
means leaving us on the scrapheap. 
A programme for the regeneration of 
coal mining, industry and manufac¬ 
ture, under workers’ and consumers’ 
control, is what is actually needed. 

The heart of these communities 
is still sound, and there are brave 
souls fighting within them to retain 
our traditions and our social soli¬ 
darity, but nobody is expecting the 
left cavalry to come riding over the 
hills to bring about a social trans¬ 
formation of society any time soon. 
Truth is, we haven’t even rounded 
up the horses yet • 

David Douglass 


Communist 
Party books 



■ Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to 
serve those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in 
revolution, those who preferred compromise with capitalism 
rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a 
revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/€U 


■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR 
from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of 
Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Through¬ 
out the stress is on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/€ll 


■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for principled activists. 

£4.95/€7.50 


■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and central¬ 
ism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue and shows that 
unity in action is only sustainable when minorities have the 
right to organise and become the majority. 

£4.95/€7.50 


■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must es¬ 
tablish a fully articulated programme with a view to winning 
our own, social, Europe. A Europe stamped by the working 
class, which is ready for its domination and rapid emancipato¬ 
ry extension. 

£5.00/€7.50 


Buy all 5 books for £20/€30 and save £8.80/€13.50 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 
Please send me a copy of: 


Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 

Remaking Europe □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/€. 

Name_ 

Address_ 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 
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IRAN 

There is a duty to form 
a vanguard party 

An organisation called Communist Workers of Iran has produced this document, entitled ‘Proposed charter for 
a party of the working class’ 


C apitalist domination over 
human society, as well as the 
globalisation of capital and the 
concentration and control of the 
means of production by imperialist 
groups, is precipitating human socie¬ 
ty towards class-based polarisation. 
On the one hand, the competition 
between rival groups under world 
capitalism means that the wealth pro¬ 
duced by the working class and oth¬ 
er layers and classes is concentrat¬ 
ed in few hands. On the other 
hand, capital’s need for increased 
accumulation and domination of hu¬ 
man society (a prerequisite for its 
continued existence) compels it to 
push billions towards poverty, hun¬ 
ger and annihilation. Inevitably such 
conditions compel larger sections of 
the working class to resist and fight 
this order. 

To keep control and maintain its 
domination, international capitalism 
(imperialism) has no alternative but to 
rely openly on regional capitalist 
states and their organs of repression. 
World capitalism (imperialism) at¬ 
tempts to do this at a time when the 
international working class is facing 
dispersion and lacks consciousness 
as a consequence of the defeats of 
treacherous organisations and parties 
in the last century following the vic¬ 
tories of the latter part of the 19th cen¬ 
tury and the Russian Revolution in 
October 1917. 

Now that the struggle against cap¬ 
italism has reached a new stage, the 
necessity for the formation of work¬ 
ing class parties based on Marxist 
concepts of class struggle, in order to 
lead the revolutionary movement, is 
felt more than ever before. Through¬ 
out the world, revolutionary commu¬ 
nists have a duty to form vanguard 
parties in the areas where they are 
based, to achieve the independence 
of the working class in line with revo¬ 
lutionary tactical and strategic goals. 
This is a necessary prerequisite for 
the creation of a united international 
body capable of overthrowing the 
global capitalist order (imperialism). 

1. Mode of production 
and goals 

A. Capitalism is the dominant mode of 
production throughout the world. The 
two antagonist classes confronting 
each other are the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie. 

B. The bourgeoisie wants to maintain 
the capitalist system and existing so¬ 
cial and economic relations, as they 
serve the interests of this class. This 
implies keeping the current relations 
of production, exploitation of human 
beings and destruction of nature by a 
very small section of the population. 
This will only lead to the impoverish¬ 
ment of the majority of the population, 
the persistence and expansion of un¬ 
just relationships and the destruction 
of the environment. 

C. The bourgeoisie keeps this mode 
and existing relations of production 
by imposing the dictatorship of its 
class over the proletariat through cap¬ 
italist regimes and in some cases 
through coalitions with other reac¬ 
tionary classes worldwide. Since this 
mode of production is based on the 
contradictions of social production, 


on the one hand, and private owner¬ 
ship and control over the means, proc¬ 
ess and distribution of production, on 
the other hand, it will ultimately result 
in its collapse and downfall. The in¬ 
ternational proletariat has no choice 
but to struggle for the overthrow of 
these regimes, aiming to replace them 
with the only form the dictatorship of 
the proletariat can take: namely, the es¬ 
tablishment of the direct rule of peo¬ 
ple’s councils (soviets). If this attempt 
fails, human society will fall back into 
barbarism. 

D. After the land reform during the rule 
of the shah of Iran, the collapsing feu¬ 
dal system was replaced with a capi¬ 
talist mode of production. Its devel¬ 
opment had been prevented by 
imperialist forces in the preceding cen¬ 
tury and because society was ready 
for this transition capitalist production 
in Iran developed rapidly, both for the 
natural process of capitalist develop¬ 
ment and in particular within concrete 
conditions that are founded for pur¬ 
suing imperialist interests and the 
goals of international capital. The 
process of capitalist development has 
not followed a classical model due to 
imperialist interests and the interven¬ 
tion of international capital, and this 
has resulted in uneven development. 
Iran has been dominated by both of 
these forces, which have ensured that 
it relies heavily on a single product, 
petroleum, alongside financial trading. 
The Iraq-Iran war and the sanctions 
regime spurred on the development of 
industry by the bourgeoisie. 

E. The main antagonistic social class¬ 
es at present are the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie. 

F. The final goal of the Iranian work¬ 
ing class, along with the working 
class of the world, is the overthrow 
of bourgeois states around the world. 
This is a necessary prelude to a 
global socialist revolution. The aim 
is not only to destroy capitalism, but 
to destroy all class systems and to 
build a communist society without 
classes and exploitation. 

2. Strategy 

The global conditions for capitalism 
and attempts by native capitalists to 
merge more thoroughly into the world 
economic mainstream through neolib¬ 
eral policies, privatisation and opening 
up large areas of production to foreign 
capital have resulted in poverty, unem¬ 
ployment and bankruptcy on an ever 
increasing scale. The current condi¬ 
tions facing the working class have 
been caused by the severe financial 
and social crisis, which is forcing strug¬ 
gles to escalate and creating the con¬ 
ditions for revolutionary upheaval. 

A. The working class of Iran is not 
cowed by such conditions, but wel¬ 
comes the opportunity to overthrow 
and annihilate the bourgeois ruling 
machine and establish a proletarian 
dictatorship through direct democra¬ 
cy and people’s assemblies (soviets). 
People’s assemblies are the only form 
of state in class society that can take 
away the political and legal privileges 
of the bourgeoisie and act as a key 
change to end relations in society 
which are based on prejudice vis-a- 
vis sex, class, nationality and religion. 

B. Communists reject all liberal and 
revisionist views of socialism which 


try to maintain pyramidal and parlia¬ 
mentarian bourgeois power using 
deceptive terms, such as ‘democratic 
republic’, ‘people’s democratic repub¬ 
lic’ or ‘new democratic republic’ even 
in the name of socialism, as opposed 
to the direct mle of the people through 
people’s assemblies. They try to 
equate ‘bourgeois representation’ or 
‘party dictatorship’ with proletarian 
class dictatorship. The communists 
believe that the only form of state the 
proletariat can use to establish its 
class dictatorship is based on people’s 
assemblies, following from the model 
of the Paris Commune (1871) and re¬ 
lying solely on the volunteer military 
forces of the people against any 
standing army. 

C. Communists also reject any op¬ 
portunistic standpoints that call for 
the vague strategy of establishing 
a ‘workers’ state’ without any defi¬ 
nition, which leave the door open 
for revisionist and non-communist 
interpretations. 

D. Communists reject anarchistic 
interpretations that deny the neces¬ 
sity of forming a working class party 
to lead and guide the revolutionary 
struggles of the working class. It is 
necessary for the working class to be 
armed with such an organisation, an 
organisation that assembles the most 
conscious strata of the working class 
and communist revolutionaries to be 
able to get to the point of establish¬ 
ing a classless, communist society. 

3. Tactics 

The peculiar conditions of capitalist 
development in Iran, and consequent¬ 
ly the totalitarian state, have caused 
parts of the capitalist class - namely 
the industrial bourgeoisie and petty 
bourgeoisie - to be kept away from the 
centres of political power and wealth. 
For this reason they wish to replace 
the current ruling hierarchy with a 
more liberal balance of power in order 
to prevent the downfall of the bour¬ 
geois state. 

This radical liberal bourgeoisie, 
which represents the strata that have 
been kept away from political and 
economic power, is more afraid of 
mass struggles and a workers’ revo¬ 
lution than the totalitarian bourgeois 
state. However, since they possess no 
instruments of state power they have 
resorted to using the power of mass 
struggle and the revolutionary prole¬ 
tariat to compete with the mling circle. 

In order to use this power to achieve 
its goals they have put on a ‘revolu¬ 
tionary’ mask and stripped proletari¬ 
an slogans of their revolutionary con¬ 
tent, replacing them with liberal and 
compromising elements in order to 
divert revolutionary struggles into 
their own controlled channels and 
domains. They are using this power 
as a lever to gain more compromises 
from the ruling sectors and get a big¬ 
ger chunk of workers’ exploitation and 
the people’s resources. Thus: 

i. The current tactic of the proletariat in 
Iran is to expose and reject any com¬ 
promising policies of the reformist 
bourgeoisie that divert popular poten¬ 
tial, revolutionary organisation and 
institutions away from a communist 
working class strategy towards the 
goals and interests of the bourgeoisie. 

ii. This tactic must be carried out 


through the propagation and culti¬ 
vation of scientific socialism and the 
short- and long-term goals of the 
revolutionary proletariat; through 
organising the class struggles of the 
proletariat and social movements 
and forming communist cells all 
over Iranian society, in workplaces 
and communities, to build the lead¬ 
ership of the working class party 
over all social movements, and direct 
them to fulfil the strategic goals and 
slogans of the revolutionary prole¬ 
tarian movement. 

iii. Iranian communists reject all petty 
bourgeois understandings of revolu¬ 
tion that believe a group of vanguard 
‘representatives’ of the working class 
can directly and without relying on 
the conscious, strategic and organ¬ 
ised struggle of the working class to 
reach the final goal of working class 
revolution. 

iv. The communists, while insisting on 
the inevitable use of antagonistic 
armed methods by the working class 
to break down bourgeois resistance, 
draw a line against any illusion in 
armed guerrilla or terrorist struggle 
that is put forward under the banner 
of ‘breaking the totalitarian dictator¬ 
ship’ or ‘agitation of the masses’. 
Communists do not participate in or 
endorse such actions. The arming of 
the masses and organising them into 
volunteer armed bodies is to be done 
under the direct leadership of the 
people’s assemblies (soviets). 

4. Organisational steps 

A task of the working class party and 
active workers is participation in pop¬ 
ular and, in particular, proletarian or¬ 
ganisations and institutions for the 
propagation and cultivation of scien¬ 
tific socialism and the execution of 
tactical and strategic goals through 
the formation of communist commit¬ 
tees and nucleuses in workplaces and 
communities. In organising and lead¬ 
ing mass organisations, opportuni¬ 
ties must be used to strike at the rul¬ 
ing machine and the capitalist system. 

A. Communist nucleuses and commit¬ 
tees are the basic party units and their 
goals are those mentioned in parts 1, 
2 and 3 of this charter. 

B. These nucleuses must apply the 
party programme through participa¬ 
tion in institutions, assemblies, pub¬ 
lic gatherings, syndicates, unions, 
councils and any sort of organisation 
in which the masses come together to 
pursue their everyday social strug¬ 
gles in order to lead them towards the 
goals and interests of the revolution¬ 
ary proletariat. 

C. The working class of Iran does not 
need the communists in order to lead 
them in the struggle for their basic 
economic goals. The goal and pur¬ 
pose of the participation of the com¬ 
munists in such gatherings and strug¬ 
gles is to develop and educate the 
workers in order to organise and pre¬ 
pare the class for the overthrow of the 
capitalist political system and its re¬ 
placement by the dictatorship of the 
proletariat through the establishment 
of the state of people’s assemblies 
(soviets). Here the communists must 
reject various reformist, revisionist 
and opportunist tendencies that try to 
limit the level of workers’ struggles to 
the economic level, and divert its 


political struggles into reformist forms. 
Communists must also reject their com¬ 
promising theories which, using excus¬ 
es such as the Tack of working class 
readiness’ or ‘unpreparedness of the 
society’s foundation’, try to reduce its 
class goals to a level acceptable to the 
bourgeoisie. The proponents of these 
lines must be exposed and isolated 
within the ranks of the proletariat and 
revolutionary communists. 

D. Communists always respect the in¬ 
ternal democracy of the workers’ mass 
organisations, as long as these groups 
are not tied in any way to the capitalist 
state machinery. In such organisations 
they will achieve the party’s leadership 
through education and organisation of 
the revolutionary elements, through 
the propagation of the party charter 
and of scientific socialism, and through 
attracting the majority of votes from 
their members. 

E. Through the active participation of 
members of communist nucleuses and 
committees in everyday struggles of 
the workers and other oppressed and 
exploited layers of society the leader¬ 
ship of the working class party is facil¬ 
itated and guaranteed. 

F. Some of the demands of workers and 
other exploited and oppressed layers 
and social classes that can be used 
in organisational work are (but not 
limited to) the following: 

• Freedom for workers’ political and 
trade union assembles and freedom to 
participate in party activities, to form 
unions, syndicates and assembles 
and participate in decision-making. 
The right to plan and carry out 
programmes for political, social and 
economic change within workplaces 
and communities. 

• The right to strike and freedom for 
political and union protests. 

• The democratic right of freedom of 
assembly, freedom of expression and 
freedom of the press, etc. 

• Equal economic, political and social 
rights for women and men and a ban 
on child labour. 

• Paid maternity leave for working 
women during their pregnancy and the 
establishment of free childcare at work¬ 
places. 

• Free schooling until higher educa¬ 
tion and the attainment of proficiency. 
The general right to learn in one’s own 
language. 

• The fixing of a minimum retirement 
age and provision of a lifelong pension 
for the retired that is not less than the 
level received at their last employment. 

• Free healthcare, including hospital 
expenses, treatment and medicines. 

• The revoking of inheritance laws. 

• The revoking of current tax regu¬ 
lations. 

• The revoking of laws that discrim¬ 
inate on the basis of sexuality, nation¬ 
ality and religion. 

• The freedom to engage in the ideo¬ 
logical and religious ceremonies of all 
faiths, religions and beliefs. 

• Equal divorce rights for women. 

• Childcare to be based upon a stand¬ 
ard of living beneficial to both children 
and parents. 

(...) 

Finally, we look forward to any sug¬ 
gestions or critiques of this charter as 
part of the struggle for the unity of the 
revolutionary communists and the 
working class of the world • 
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Some thoughts on 
the proposed charter 

Ben Lewis welcomes the initative of Communist Workers of Iran (see opposite) and offers some fraternal criticisms 



Oppression no longer works, but should we wait for soviets? 


W e welcome the political 
platform of Communist 
Workers of Iran (CWI). We 
have proofed and edited the English 
text and are publishing it in the hope 
that, at a time when the Iranian masses 
are on the move once more, the 
question of the formation of a mass 
Marxist party in Iran can be 
seriously addressed. As Lenin 
once put it, without a party the 
working class is nothing, but with one 
it is everything. 

We in the CPGB have been at the 
forefront of raising principled, anti¬ 
imperialist solidarity with the Iranian 
masses through our work in Hands 
Off the People of Iran. We have al¬ 
ways made clear that solidarity de¬ 
mands a two-pronged fight, both 
against imperialist intervention and 
against the theocratic regime. As well 
as giving a voice to the demonstra¬ 
tions, slogans and demands of the 
Iranian working class and campaign¬ 
ing to raise money for strike funds and 
organising materials, it is also incum¬ 
bent upon us to critically engage with 
the politics that our comrades are forg¬ 
ing in the heat of struggle. 

It is in this spirit that my comments 
on the CWI platform should be under¬ 
stood. Hopefully we can initiate a 
wider dialogue and learn from each 
other. This certainly is not intended as 
an attempt to lay down ‘the line’ from 
London to comrades abroad, by 
means of some sort of delusional ‘in¬ 
ternational perspectives for Iran’ the¬ 
ses a la Workers Power, Socialist 
Appeal, etc. I am aware of potential 
problems, and difficulties with trans¬ 
lation, but a serious dialogue could 
prove fruitful. 

The positives 

From Britain, where halfway-housism, 
reformism and Labourism abound, it 
is certainly encouraging to see that 
the comrades are raising the need to 
form “working class parties based on 
Marxist concepts of class struggle, 
in order to lead the revolutionary 
movement” as an immediate task. 
“Throughout the world,” they state, 
“revolutionary communists have a 
duty to form vanguard parties in the 
areas where they are based, to achieve 
the independence of the working 
class in line with revolutionary tacti¬ 
cal and strategic goals.” This task is 
also correctly historically located in 
the “new period” of imperialism fol¬ 
lowing the collapse of the USSR and 
the “dispersion” and lack of intellec¬ 
tual orientation of the working class 
following “the defeats of the treach¬ 
erous organisations and parties in the 
last century” - Stalinism and social 
democracy, in other words, with the 
former’s treachery still fresh in the 
minds of Iranians since 1979. 

We should certainly accentuate this 
extremely positive aspect of the plat¬ 
form and fight for this core premise in 
Britain, Iran and internationally. Large¬ 
ly due to its status as a ‘core’ imperi¬ 
alist country, the effects of the eco¬ 
nomic crisis here in Britain pale in 
comparison to what has engulfed Iran. 
But the objective need for a party of 
Marxism - ie, a democratic centralist 
organisation whose goal is the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat (rule of 
the working class majority) and a 


clear commitment to communism - is 
just as great. Those looking to re¬ 
vive ‘old Labour’ or set up a Labour 
Party mark two are not only objec¬ 
tively opportunist: they are living in 
the wrong times. 

There is a strong emphasis in this 
platform on working class independ¬ 
ence and a clear rejection of popular 
frontism, with the comrades dismiss¬ 
ing “the compromising theories 
which, using excuses such as the Tack 
of working class readiness’ or ‘unpre¬ 
paredness of the society’s founda¬ 
tion’, try to reduce its class goals to a 
level acceptable to the bourgeoisie”. 
This is quite right: the strategy we 
expound must have the conquest of 
state power by the working class as 
its aim and all of our tactical shifts and 
retreats must be subordinate to this. 
Particularly at a time when Mir-Hossein 
Moussavi’s ‘reformists’ are seeking to 
limit and control the movement, it is 
necessary to break any illusions the 
masses might have. It is also excellent 
that the platform stresses the need for 
“leadership of the working class 
party over all social movements” in 
order to win them “to fulfil the strate¬ 
gic goals and slogans of the revolu¬ 
tionary proletarian movement”. 

Strategy 

To do this, it is necessary for com¬ 
munists to seriously study the 
dynamics of other subordinate 
classes alongside the working class. 
Although the platform quite correct¬ 
ly identifies capitalism as the “domi¬ 
nant mode of production”, with the 
majority class both in Iran and the 
world being the proletariat, it is too 
simplistic to merely talk of “two antag¬ 
onistic classes confronting each oth¬ 
er” or to argue that during the shah’s 
rule “the collapsing feudal system was 
replaced with a capitalist mode of pro¬ 
duction”. The Iranian state bureauc¬ 
racy precisely retains aspects of feu¬ 
dal patronage and organisation, which 
is extremely important in terms of its 
relationship with other classes. 

For example, there are other subor¬ 
dinate strata in Iran, such as the peas¬ 
antry, the shanty-town dwellers eking 
out an existence by buying and sell¬ 
ing what they can, the petty bour¬ 


geoisie, small landowners, etc. A com¬ 
munist programme for Iran should aim 
for the proletariat to become the 
hegemonic class, organising a pro¬ 
gramme for every particular democrat¬ 
ic grievance - using the carrot and the 
stick to remove the threat of these 
other forces being won over as a bas¬ 
tion of reaction in the interests of the 
Iranian ruling class. Thus it would be 
helpful for the comrades to expand on 
the nature of relations in the country¬ 
side, how the towns and cities are fed 
and what demands possibly flow from 
this for communists. 

I would have to take issue too with 
some of the strategic perspectives 
that result from this omission. For ex¬ 
ample, the immediate demands out¬ 
lined do not seem to link up with a 
more general strategy for power, apart 
from numerous references to soviets 
- “the only form of state in class soci¬ 
ety that can take away all political and 
legal privileges of the bourgeoisie, 
and act as a key change to end rela¬ 
tions in society which are based on 
prejudice vis-a-vis sex, class, national¬ 
ity and religion”. Further, by citing the 
example of the Paris Commune as the 
first incarnation of “people’s assemblies 
(soviets)”, the struggle for the “demo¬ 
cratic republic” is incorrectly equated 
to “liberal and revisionist views of 
socialism which try to maintain pyram¬ 
idal and parliamentarian bourgeois 
power using deceptive terms, such as 
‘democratic republic’ ...” 

Indeed, such an approach would 
make Friedrich Engels either a liberal 
or a revisionist! It was he who point¬ 
ed out: “If one thing is certain it is that 
our party and the working class can 
only come to power under the form of 
a democratic republic. This is even the 
specific form for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, as the Great French Revo¬ 
lution has already shown” (A critique 
of the draft Social Democratic pro¬ 
gramme of 1891). Marx and Engels 
did indeed see the Paris Commune as 
a manifestation of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat - although it did not 
spring from soviet-style people’s 
councils, but from an election to a 
local authority! 

The sort of democratic republican 
demands developed by Marx and 


Engels which were realised in 1871 are 
also of extreme importance now in Iran: 
universal suffrage to an assembly with 
full legislative and executive power, 
instantly recallable representatives 
on a worker’s wage; the people’s 
militia, etc. Obviously this has noth¬ 
ing to do with the kind of two-stage 
revolution that the term ‘democratic 
republic’ clearly summons up for many 
comrades in Iran. 

The danger of voluntarism looms 
here, however - for example, when the 
platform states that the Iranian work¬ 
ing class welcomes the current crisis 
“to use the opportunity to over¬ 
throw and annihilate the bourgeois 
ruling machine” by establishing so¬ 
viets, etc. Yet the soviet form of pow¬ 
er only proved successful once, and 
then only for a limited time. 

What was decisive in the Russian 
Revolution was the leadership of a 
Bolshevik Party that had sunk roots 
before the revolutionary outbreak of 
1917 and that did have the struggle 
for the democratic republic at the 
heart of its programme. Whether the 
comrades want to use the name ‘dem¬ 
ocratic republic’ or not, it is evident 
that the current platform is missing 
key democratic demands in relation 
to the state on top of the ones that 
are included, such as freedom of as¬ 
sembly, etc. 

The platform could also place 
more of a stress on the regional sig¬ 
nificance of the Iranian workers’ 
movement. It is perfectly correct to 
emphasise the struggle for a “united 
international body capable of over¬ 
throwing the global capitalist order 
(imperialism)”, a body that is differ¬ 
ent to the numerous parodies of gen¬ 
uine internationals organised today. 
However, is it also worth noting the 
importance of international cooper¬ 
ation across a Middle East torn by 
imperialism and reaction. Given that 
the struggle against imperialism now 
links more or less the entire region 
directly, I feel that with the right ap¬ 
proach a Marxist party of that region 
could be a serious medium-term goal. 

What this presupposes though, 
which is not mentioned in the text, is 
the strategic orientation required to 
actually fashion a party of the work¬ 


ing class. For example, how does 
CWI wish to relate to other left or¬ 
ganisations in Iran, however discred¬ 
ited they may be and however much 
they have been submerged by the 
‘green’ movement? What about unit¬ 
ed front tactics and/or programmatic 
critiques of the cultism of the Hekma- 
tists, the naked class-collaboration- 
ism of Tudeh and other groups? 

Party organisation 

The platform is right to “reject all pet¬ 
ty bourgeois understandings of rev¬ 
olution that believe a group of van¬ 
guard ‘representatives’ of the 
working class can directly and with¬ 
out relying on the conscious, strate¬ 
gic and organised struggle of the 
working class to reach the final goal 
of working class revolution”. Which 
is why the party form is a crucial po¬ 
litical question. 

This also has relevance in the or¬ 
ganisational steps that CWI plans to 
take towards building a ‘vanguard 
party’. As this paper has pointed out, 
the concept of a ‘vanguard party’ is 
a problematic one. Most of the far left 
upholds the example of a Bolshevik 
Party, as laid down by the first four 
congresses of the Comintern. But in 
looking to build Marxist parties as 
opposed to sects, it is necessary to 
look back to the origins of Bolshe¬ 
vism. In this period Lenin and his fol¬ 
lowers built an organisation around 
the acceptance (not agreement) of 
the party programme. Thus it would 
be better to talk of the formation of 
parties based on acceptance of a 
Marxist programme, as opposed to 
“Marxist concepts of class struggle”. 

The Bolsheviks were actually both 
a vanguard and a mass party, which 
aimed to follow the example of Ger¬ 
man Social Democracy under Rus¬ 
sian conditions. This is also impor¬ 
tant. Open agitation and organisation 
is out of the question for our com¬ 
rades in Iran. But with programmatic 
seriousness and a collective organ¬ 
iser, agitator and educator in the form 
of an Iskra-type Marxist publication 
that gives precedence to the forma¬ 
tion of such a party, huge gains could 
be made. For this reason, it is impor¬ 
tant that the ‘organisational’ aspects 
of the platform are expanded to in¬ 
clude the right to form factions, 
openly criticise party actions and 
positions before and after their im¬ 
plementation, and so on. These ques¬ 
tions are not secondary. Given the 
degeneration of the Russian Revo¬ 
lution and the Bolshevik Party itself, 
they are of huge importance for the 
kind of working class rule we wish to 
bring about. 

Precisely because of the strategic 
defeats of our class in the 20th cen¬ 
tury, the overriding task of commu¬ 
nists is to engage in serious program¬ 
matic rapprochement in order to live 
up to the huge opportunities that will 
be thrown our way in a new and dan¬ 
gerous period of capitalism’s sordid 
history. 

We hope that some of these criti¬ 
cisms prove helpful. We look forward 
to a response, and are committed to 
doing our utmost to ensure that the 
Iranian working class can set its own 
agenda in the struggle against the 
tottering Islamic Republic • 
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RIGHT TO WORK 


A real united front could 
organise unemployed 


T he Right to Work conference 
organised by the Socialist 
Workers Party meets this 
Saturday, January 30, in Manchester. 
The organisers say: “Many working 
people rallied round the postal 
workers’ national fight. And many 
have also backed the Leeds bin 
workers, the BA workers, the 
Super drug workers and other groups 
who have taken action. This 
conference is designed to bring 
together those networks of resistance 
and to make them stronger.” 1 

They also say: “It won’t be a talk¬ 
ing shop. We want to organise initia¬ 
tives from the conference. For exam¬ 
ple, some people have suggested a 
day of action around welfare ‘reform’ 
or a coordinated push to unionise in 
specific areas, or action to defend and 
organise migrant workers.” 

However, there are 12 named 
speakers listed, plus others “from 
the Fujitsu strike, Royal Mail dis¬ 
pute, Brighton bins dispute, BA cab¬ 
in crew, Superdrug ... and many 
more.” It is very hard to see how a 
five and a half hour conference 
(which on the left’s usual track 
record will start late) can hear all 
these speakers and take democratic 
decisions for concrete initiatives. 

“Workshops include [emphasis 
added]: ‘How can we stop the jobs 
massacre?’; ‘Fighting privatisation, 
defending public services’; ‘Don’t 
let them rob our pensions!’; ‘Jobs, 
not bombs’; ‘After Copenhagen, 
how can we win a million climate 
jobs?’; ‘The “lost generation”? - stu¬ 


dents and young workers fighting 
back’; ‘Against racism and the scape¬ 
goating of migrant workers’; ‘How 
can workers get a real political voice? 
- defying the anti-union laws’; ‘The 
welfare reform agenda - fighting for 
our rights’.” 

The picture is, in fact, one familiar 
from other ‘broad’ initiatives put on 
by the ‘children of 68’ far-left leaders 
recently: a souped-up rally, with 
“workshops” providing the illusion 
of grassroots participation in 
decision-making. 

This sort of meeting is not wholly 
worthless, however. It is heart-warm¬ 
ing and perhaps raises morale for ac¬ 
tivists to hear rousing speeches from 
‘official lefts’ and militants involved in 
disputes and to see that there are lots 
of other people in other places with 
similar concerns to their own. I say it 
perhaps raises morale, though, be¬ 
cause anything less than a very large 
hall very well filled may in reality func¬ 
tion to remind people of the current 
weakness of the workers’ movement 
and the left. Thus the more recent 
Stop the War demonstrations, with 
their noticeably declining size, have 
been a matter of duty rather than rais¬ 
ing enthusiasm among participants. 

Both the SWP leadership and the 
Reesite opposition Left Platform 
characterise the Right to Work ‘cam¬ 
paign’ as an application of the ‘meth¬ 
od of the united front’ to the econom¬ 
ic crisis. That is, an application of the 
same method they have used in the 
Stop the War Coalition. 2 

But what exactly is this method, as 


applied by the SWP? The answer is 
to find a lowest-common-denomina- 
tor political basis on which the ‘offi¬ 
cial lefts’ can be persuaded to come 
on board an initiative. The SWP then 
plays the role of bag-carriers to mo¬ 
bilise forces to attend demos and ral¬ 
lies to hear the ‘official lefts’ speak; 
and of gatekeepers or left-flank 
guards to ensure that nothing hap¬ 
pens in the way of decision-making 
or political statements which are un¬ 
acceptable to the ‘official lefts’. The 
result is the ‘grand old Duke of York’ 
type of politics which union left bu¬ 
reaucrats also employ with their own 
membership: march them up to the 
top of the hill ... and march them 
down again. 

The basis upon which the confer¬ 
ence has been called is just such a 
platform of vague left platitudes: 
“Fight for every job; organise to 
stop the cuts; defend services and 
pensions; unite the public and pri¬ 
vate sectors; demand a million green 
jobs; jobs, not bombs; defend mi¬ 
grant workers - jobs for all.” It is very 
unlikely that the promised “initia¬ 
tives from the conference” will 
amount to much. 

The ‘Smithite’ SWP leadership ma¬ 
jority initially resisted the Reesites’ 
arguments for a ‘united front’ 
response to the crisis, arguing that 
unlike the war, which was a single is¬ 
sue, it was hard to apply the same 
method. The central committee has 
already retreated from this argument. 
But it was an unnecessarily timid 
response to the Reesites’ polemic. 


In reality, a united front ‘against the 
crisis’ would be like a united front 
against the tide. Crises and reces¬ 
sions are a normal and necessary 
feature of capitalism. 

To eliminate the recession - or even 
to eliminate its immediate conse¬ 
quences in increased unemployment, 
repossessions and so on - requires 
the overthrow of capitalist political 
rule and the beginning of democrat¬ 
ic working class planning on at least 
a European-wide scale. This is not on 
the immediate agenda, but the basic 
responsibility of the Marxist left 
faced with economic crisis is to 
spread the idea. The ‘official lefts’ are 
certainly not going to agree to 
concrete proposals in this direction. 
So we get a waffly political platform 
and a rally-style ‘conference’ which 
will allow the SWP and the ‘official 
lefts’ to agree. 

The SWP’s blocs with the ‘official 
lefts’ - just like the ‘official’ Commu¬ 
nist Party’s very similar blocs before 
its collapse - are not real united 
fronts. They are aimed only at unity 
with the official left wing of the 
trade union movement and Labour, 
not with the labour movement as a 
whole. At the same time, they are 
also incompatible with the tasks of 
a Marxist political party - spreading 
the basic idea of the working class 
taking over to make a better alterna¬ 
tive to capitalism - because the 
SWP’s job in the ‘united front’ is to 
hold ideas back to the level accept¬ 
able to the ‘official lefts’. 

A real united front policy in 


response to the crisis is possible. It 
would start with a limited task which 
could in principle be agreed by the 
whole trade union movement, right 
and left, and by the majority of the 
ranks of Labour who still retain some 
attachment to the cause of the work¬ 
ing class (though perhaps by rather 
fewer Labour MPs). This limited task 
would be to organise the unem¬ 
ployed and build solidarity between 
the unemployed and people in work. 
It is a long-term task, but one which 
is posed immediately by the effects 
of the crisis: unemployment has ris¬ 
en and will continue to rise for some 
time after ‘output’ has begun to rise. 

This is a clear, practical task, 
though not an easy one - organising 
the unemployed, fighting the work- 
fare schemes, trade unions organis¬ 
ing branches and sections for their 
unemployed members, and so on. To 
the extent that it succeeds every un¬ 
ion and the cause of the working 
class more generally will be strength¬ 
ened. Because it is a clear practical 
task, it would be possible to organ¬ 
ise a real, working conference to 
bring together activists for genuine 
discussion and decision-making 
around it, rather than yet another rally 
on the basis of empty slogans • 

Mike Macnair 

Notes 

1. http://sites.google.com/site/righttowork 
conference; quotations below from this site and 
pages in it. 

2. See Peter Manson’s article, ‘Defend Rees- 
German and the Left Platform’ Weekly Worker 
November 26 2009. 


Lessons of the NUWM and UWC 


I n 1986, Communist Party members 
organised around the factional 
journal The Leninist launched the 
Unemployed Workers Charter, a mili¬ 
tant campaign for a mass unemployed 
organisation along the lines of 
the National Unemployed Workers 
Movement, founded in the early 1920s. 

The UWC was a direct response to 
the ‘Jarrow 86’ fiasco - a cynical pub¬ 
licity stunt aping the 1936 unemployed 
march to London and engineered to 
bolster the chances of the Neil Kin- 
nock-led Labour Party in the 1987 gen¬ 
eral election. We took the opportunity 
to contrast the militant tradition of the 
NUWM with the begging-bowl chari- 
ty-mongering of Jarrow - both the 1986 
version and the 1936 original. 

In fact, Jarrow 36 was framed as a 
direct alternative to the NUWM and 
its high-profile hunger marches. It 
was overtly ‘non political’ - with the 
exception that it took the overtly 
political decision to exclude members 
of the Communist Party and NUWM. 
The nature of the stunt was illustrat¬ 
ed by the fact that “... the divisional 
agents for both the Conservative and 
Labour parties were sent ahead to 
prepare the way and support came 
from the political right as well as the 
left. At Harrogate, the Territorial 
Army took care of the Jarrow crusad¬ 
ers; at Leeds a newspaper owner 
gave food and drink; at Sheffield the 
Conservative Party were the hosts, 
and in Chesterfield it gave meals and 
accommodation and again in Not¬ 
tingham” (P Kingsford The hunger 
marchers in Britain 1920-1940 , 
London 1982, p219). 


The NUWM could not have been 
more different. Established in 1921, 
under the leadership of a founder- 
member of the CPGB, Wal Hanning- 
ton, the NUWM had 100,000 in its 
ranks at its height. Six spectacular 
hunger marches were held between 
1922 and 1936, beginning in places 
such as Glasgow and south Wales, 
and ending in huge demonstrations 
in London. But it was not all about 


these well publicised initiatives. The 
NUWM led countless pickets, street 
meetings and factory occupations 
against layoffs. It represented thou¬ 
sands of unemployed men and wom¬ 
en in dealings with labour exchange 
officials. It was a movement , not sim¬ 
ply a campaign, with deep and vibrant 
roots in the class. 

So we in The Leninist were always 
clear that, while we claimed the politi¬ 


cal heritage of Wal Hannington’s or¬ 
ganisation - there was even a physical 
continuity in the shape of our honor¬ 
ary president Jack Dash, legendary 
dockers’ leader and member of the orig¬ 
inal NUWM - the UWC’s primary pur¬ 
pose was to agitate in the ranks of the 
movement for a reborn NUWM, not 
present itself as the finished article. 

However, that dialogue with the 
workers’ movement took an active 
form, not simply a journalistic one. 
The UWC took hundreds of unem¬ 
ployed workers and their supporters 
to lobby the annual TUC congress¬ 
es. We mobilised supporters to 
stand on the picket lines outside 
dole offices, alongside striking 
members of the civil servants’ union. 
In one memorable Hackney incident 
in 1987, we managed to positively 
deflect the anger that many claimants 
turning up for their giros initially felt 
towards the strikers: 

“So, led by East London UWC, 
hundreds of unemployed workers 
converged on the town hall, where 
they faced locked doors and a build¬ 
ing deserted by all the local Labour 
Party dignitaries. The door, however, 
somehow got kicked in (tut, tut...) and 
nearly 150 unemployed streamed in to 
demand their rights!” ( The Leninist 
June 4 1987). 

Of course, political times have 
changed massively since the 80s. 
The reality of unemployed is now 
largely experienced as a personal 
tragedy rather than a social phenom¬ 
enon. This atomised and impotent 
state for masses of people is the fault 
of the leadership of the workers’ 


movement - both then and now. As we 
noted about the failed Employment 
Training slave-labour initiative of the 
Tory government, “ technically ET is 
a flop. Politically , however, it has 
been a runaway success. The Tories 
have succeeded in establishing the 
principle of work-for-dole not simply 
among wide swathes of ‘public opin¬ 
ion’, but also, crucially, with the TUC 
and the leadership of the Labour 
Party” (The Leninist April 10 1988). 

The principles we agitated for via 
the UWC campaign still remain the 
key demands for the movement in its 
fight against unemployment. 

• Organise the unemployed! For in¬ 
dependent organisation of the work¬ 
less to fight for their rights. 

• For the right of the unemployed to 
join trade unions, with full membership 
rights. 

• Claiming benefits is a right, not a 
privilege! No work-for-dole, slave-la¬ 
bour ‘training’ schemes. 

• The fight against unemployment 
must be linked to the fight against 
capitalism! 

As the pledge made by members 
of the first national hunger march in 
1922 put it, “... realising that only by 
the abolition of this hideous capital¬ 
ist system can the horror of unem¬ 
ployment be removed from our midst, 
I here and now take upon myself a 
binding oath, to never cease from 
active strife against this system un¬ 
til capitalism is abolished and our 
country and all its resources truly 
belong to the people” (W Hanning- 
ton Unemployed struggles 1919- 
1936 London 1973, p81) • 
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Obamalaise hits home 



How we greeted Obama’s election in 2008 


L ast Wednesday was January 20 
- not a particularly important 
date most years, except to 
astrologers. On that date last year, 
however, Barack Obama became the 
44th president of the United States of 
America - to a rapturous reception 
from a war-weary and crisis-ravaged 
US population, and indeed well 
beyond that country’s borders, where 
his predecessor, George W Bush, 
was feared and reviled. 

The coming around of his first an¬ 
niversary has provoked the expect¬ 
ed deluge of ‘balance sheets’ of his 
first year in office. Unfortunately 
for Obama - should he be con¬ 
cerned for his legacy - January 20 
fell within yet another bad week for 
the commander-in-chief. 

Having eagerly inherited the 
Afghanistan war from Bush, Obama 
has received nothing but aggro for 
his troubles. On December 1, he an¬ 
nounced a troop surge in the country 
to the tune of about 30,000 (strong 
echoes, of course, of Bush’s 21,000- 
strong ‘surge’ in Iraq three years ago), 
and was also drawn to set the begin¬ 
nings of a timetable for withdrawal - 
due to commence July 2011. The ef¬ 
fectiveness of more troops, however, 
was always in doubt. A briefing by 
the senior American intelligence of¬ 
ficer in Afghanistan, whose notes 
are helpfully available on the inter¬ 
net, came later that month. The hard¬ 
est point to swallow was one with 
which we can concur completely - 
“the Afghan insurgency can sustain 
itself indefinitely.” 1 

So how to advance the war - or 
rather, advance American interests by 
hook or by crook? Obama’s team 
appears to have made a major shift on 
the issue. Hamid Karzai, whose victo¬ 
ry in the farcical national elections this 
summer returned him - just - to the 
Afghan presidency, has recently been 
attempting to win over ‘moderate’ Tal¬ 
iban fighters, effectively by offering 
bribes. Defectors would be offered 
jobs, education and other benefits if 
they would lay down their arms. 2 Kar¬ 
zai is now expected to use the Janu¬ 
ary 28 London conference to make an 
appeal to Taliban leaders and offer 
them seats in government if they re¬ 
nounce violence. 

The US, of course, is pulling the 
strings. During his 24-hour visit to 
Pakistan defence secretary Robert 
Gates indicated that America no long¬ 
er believes that force alone can decide 
the matter. The US troop surge is 
therefore intended not so much to 
crush the Taliban as to encourage 
them to come to the negotiating table. 
He is quoted as saying: “We and 
our many allies are increasing our 
capabilities in Afghanistan to try and 
change the momentum and bring 
the Taliban, those elements of the 
Taliban that are willing to reconcile, 
into government”. 3 

This marks a huge shift in thinking. 
For many years US administrations 
have painted the Taliban as being 
hand in glove with al Qa’eda and Os¬ 
ama bin Laden and therefore jointly 
responsible for the September 11 2001 
attacks. Significantly, on January 26, 
a key United Nations security coun¬ 
cil committee removed five former 
senior Taliban officials from its inter¬ 
national terrorist blacklist. All were 
high-ranking members of the former 
Taliban government in Kabul and will 
no longer be subject to international 
travel bans and asset freezes ... there¬ 
fore they will be free to enter negotia¬ 
tions with the Americans. 

Nato secretary general Anders 
Fogh Rasmussen, ahead of the 


London conference, said that it was 
necessary to “establish a trust”, 
worth many millions of dollars, that 
could be used to buy off the Taliban. 
Rasmussen admitted there was no 
‘plan B’ and urged people to be pa¬ 
tient. 4 However, the Taliban appear 
unwilling to surrender. In a statement 
published on its website, the organi¬ 
sation dismissed the London confer¬ 
ence as a “waste of time” and reject¬ 
ed the idea of giving up their cause 
for the sake of bribes. 5 

In point of fact the Taliban seem 
convinced that all they have to do is 
play a waiting game. For good reason. 
Obama sweetened his troop surge 
with a pledge to begin the withdraw¬ 
al of US forces from Afghanistan in 
July 2011. True, there has been a con¬ 
siderable retreat on this, with officials 
in Washington already queuing up 
to emphasise that the date is provi¬ 
sional at best. Nevertheless, this 
looks like one hostage to fortune too 
far, in the prosecution of a pretty 
chaotic war. 

Domestically, the augurs are not 
much better for Obama. In Massachu¬ 
setts, last week saw an important by- 
election to the US Senate - the Demo¬ 
crat icon, Edward Kennedy, vacated 
his seat, along with this mortal coil, 
last year. Massachusetts is a solid blue 
state - all of its 10 lower-house repre¬ 
sentatives are Democrats, as are both 
of its senators (including 2004 presi¬ 
dential candidate John Kerry). Alas, 
they will not be for long; the voters 
returned Republican Scott Brown by 
a narrow margin on a mediocre turn¬ 
out. In Kennedy’s last run at the sen¬ 
ate in 2006, he managed to top the poll 
in every county in the state, with the 
smallest margin of victory in any of 
them at 62%. Were a party’s vote to 
collapse so substantially over four 
years - a 20% swing - in almost any 
other circumstance, the only explana¬ 
tion would be a local or national crisis 
of that party. Scott Brown was not 
seriously expected to win until days 
before the election. 

Disillusionment, in Massachusetts 
at least, seems to have hit hard. 


The liberal campaigning website, 
Moveon.org, conducted a poll of vot¬ 
ers who turned out for Kennedy in 
2006 and Obama in 2008, but stayed 
at home or voted for Brown this time 
around. The largest part of those in¬ 
terviewed came out on issue after is¬ 
sue as disappointed in the lack of lib¬ 
eral or progressive change under 
Obama’s administration. 6 

The symbolic importance of a Re¬ 
publican sitting in Ted Kennedy’s 
seat - the last of the Kennedy broth¬ 
ers, and the only one to die of natural 
causes - is considerable. Yet the 
significance of this poll is more than 
symbolic. When Brown replaces the 
Democrat interim senator, the Demo¬ 
crats will go from having 60 seats to 
59. Still, in a sane world, a usable ma¬ 
jority - but 60 is, in the US Senate, the 
‘magic number’ of senators, as it is the 
minimum required to cut short a fili¬ 
buster. Now, provided that he who 
giveth taketh not away any members 
of their own caucus, Republicans can 
torpedo any legislation they choose, 
giving them negotiating power wholly 
in excess of their presence. 

There is a juicy target for them - 
Obama’s healthcare plan. It was al¬ 
ready hollowed out by concessions 
to the Democrats’ staunchest neolib¬ 
erals in the House of Representatives 
by the time the latter approved it, with 
some particularly unnerving clauses 
related to the provision of abortion. 
Not only will it be impossible for any¬ 
one on a government health plan to 
have an abortion (which is bad 
enough): it will be impossible for any¬ 
one else on the same plan paying their 
own dues. Obama supporters - who 
rallied to his at least formally bold 
statements on the subject on the cam¬ 
paign trail and in the first months of 
his administration - are increasingly 
hostile to a bill which many view as a 
regression from the present set-up. 
Moveon.org’s polling data is clearer 
on this than anything - about half the 
lapsed Democrat voters claimed to 
oppose the bill, and of these, almost 
half the non-voters and 37% of the 
Brown voters - the largest part in 


both cases - believed it “doesn’t go 
far enough”. 

This is not the first time a reforming 
Democrat president has hit mortal 
opposition from the other branches of 
government. When Supreme Court 
judges threatened to rule the ‘new 
deal’ unconstitutional, Franklin D 
Roosevelt faced them down, threat¬ 
ening to keep nominating allies to that 
body until he had the majority he need¬ 
ed - for that and anything else he might 
find troublesome. The court blinked. 
Obama’s situation in Congress is not 
an impossible one, either. The power 
of the filibuster is not such an awe¬ 
some thing that it cannot be chal¬ 
lenged by Democrats. Indeed, the lat¬ 
est extant Supreme Court ruling on the 
subject considers it the prerogative of 
each house to set its own rules, and 
the right to filibuster could be over¬ 
turned by a simple majority. 

Those are not the noises coming 
from the Democrat hierarchy - indeed, 
as American liberal commentator Keith 
Olbermann acidically noted, it was 
“as if that [Massachusetts] victory 
had given the Republicans a 41-seat 
majority”. 7 A briefing sent out to its 
senators proclaims it “mathematical¬ 
ly impossible for Democrats to pass 
legislation on our own”. It proposes 
instead that Republicans “come to the 
table” in a “non-obstructionist” man¬ 
ner - pretty laughable for anyone who 
has been following the dire Congress 
healthcare debate so far, and the be¬ 
haviour of the ‘grand old party’ in it. 

As we have seen, there is no “im¬ 
possibility” at all on this point - even 
in the grossly undemocratic ‘democ¬ 
racy’ that reigns in Washington. 
Why has nobody on a blue ticket 
bared their teeth? To scupper the 
filibuster would not just remove it 
from the Republican arsenal, but 
also from the Democrats’. Should 
Democrats find themselves in a Senate 
minority, they will no longer be able 
to impose their own terms in the 
same way - and, under such circum¬ 
stances, Republicans would not be 
very much minded to restore the 
filibuster and obstruct their own 
legislation. Like all big-time bour¬ 
geois politicians (and bourgeoisi- 
fied workers’ politicians, for that 
matter), the Democrats are fully in¬ 
tegrated into the state apparatus. 
This integration - which it shares 
with its rightwing rival - is support¬ 
ed by things like the filibuster, which 
are in the last instance mechanisms 
for giving the bourgeoisie (or even 
a minority of that minority class) a 
veto over anything on offer. 

Barack Obama was never a radical. 
Although his opponent in the Demo¬ 
crat primaries was a Clinton, Obama 
was and is in substance every bit as 
much the rightward-drifting career 
politician as either of them. The emp¬ 
tiness of his rhetorical prestidigita¬ 
tions expresses a cynical contempt of 
the masses, who must rally behind a 
semi-sanctified leader with the good 
moral fibre to pursue their interests. 
Machine politicians need the machine 
intact and functioning. 

The political situation in America is 
fluid, and any number of shifts could 
happen between now and the next 
congressional elections this year (let 
alone the 2012 presidential poll). Still, 
it is difficult to see the Democrats 
doing more than shoring up their de¬ 
fences. Obama’s failure to deliver 
even on the slender concrete propos¬ 
als that slipped into his sweet airy 
stump-speech nothings has had a 
deleterious effect which is unlikely to 
be remedied by his cowardly depend¬ 
ence on the bureaucratic apparatus of 


the state - recapturing the American 
population’s imagination is probably 
impossible. Obamania has given way 
to Obamalaise. 

These days are certainly a far cry 
from the jubilation of November 2008, 
when Obama beat Republican hawk 
John McCain to the top job, having 
not looked like losing for some 
months. The rapturous enthusiasm of 
sundry bourgeois liberals was to be 
expected - that workers’ organisations 
were to be found among the starry- 
eyed is a cause for concern. We are 
used, of course, to the persistent ca¬ 
pitulation of the American trade un¬ 
ions to the Democrats, which has been 
going on for decades; the same is true 
of the remains of the ‘official’ commu¬ 
nist movement (including our own 
Morning Star/Communist Party of 
Britain). 

Yet, in spite of its popular-frontist 
method, I expected better at the time 
from the Socialist Workers Party. Its 
paper urged a certain amount of cau¬ 
tion, but nevertheless more than 
caught the bug; Weyman Bennett, 
first among philistines on the SWP 
central committee, described the con¬ 
fidence Obama’s victory had given to 
people - especially black people - over 
here. Bennett had heard about “black 
post workers” coming to work chant¬ 
ing the ultimate Obamaniac slogan, 
“Yes, we can!” 8 . The SWP celebrated 
Obama’s victory with a special Love 
Music, Hate Racism concert (more 
proof that, in politics, you get the fans 
you deserve). 

Later, when Obama’s coronation 
coincided with a brutal Israeli assault 
on Gaza, about which he was almost 
silent, our own paper carried a front 
page designating Obama the world’s 
number one terrorist (for us, not an 
epithet, but a job description). It had 
a considerable impact on that week’s 
mass demonstration against the 
slaughter - not least among members 
of the SWP, who took mortal offence 
at the poster (which, of course, 
spoofed one they had made about 
Bush). We were cutting ourselves off 
from ‘the movement’, we were told. 
“Try selling that in Brixton!” chal¬ 
lenged an SWPer. 

Well, we all but sold out on that 
100,000-strong demo; it turns out that 
the masses are not as gullible as the 
SWP thinks - possibly even including 
the masses of Brixton. The SWP, 
meanwhile, faced with an obvious 
opportunity to expose Obama as a 
barely disguised hawk complicit in a 
bloodbath (a hypothetical piece hard¬ 
ly a million miles from SW s ‘house 
style’), buried a short critical piece in 
the middle pages, out of sight of pass¬ 
ing normal folk. 

The comrades can at least take 
heart from their latest, unannounced 
turn on the issue. Recent cartoons by 
SWP photomontagist Leon Kuhn 
depict Obama swinging by to pick up 
his Nobel Peace Prize from ‘Oslo city 
hall’... in a tank. Then there is the skull 
of imperialism replacing its Bush mask 
with that of Obama. Unsubtle, but a 
definite improvement, comrades. Sell 
that in Brixton • 

James Turley 

Notes 

1. www.defensestudies.org/wp-content/uploads/ 
2010/01 /isaf-state-of-the-insurgency-231000- 
dec.pdf. 

2. New York Times January 17. 

3. Financial Times January 23-24. 

4. The Daily Telegraph January 27. 

5. www 1 .voanews.com/english/news/asia/ 
Taliban-Dismiss-London-Conference-on- 
Afghanistan-82799512.html. 

6. http ://pol. moveon. org/brownpoll/re suits. html. 

7. www.msnbc.msn.com/id/3036677/#34964590. 

8. Socialist Worker November 15 2008. 
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Dawkins and Dennett defended 

Bob Potter takes issue with Jack Conrad and dismises primitive communism as make-believe 


W hat a disappointment the 
Jack Conrad supplement 
turned out to be ( Weekly 
Worker December 17 2009). Titled 
‘Origins of religion and the human 
revolution’, it offered an “assessment 
of some main theories” and asked 
“what apes can teach us”; instead it 
largely consisted of assertions and 
misrepresentations of ‘non-Marxists’ 
working in the field, before devoting 
half of the text to three ‘Marxist au¬ 
thorities’(?) - Harman, Engels and 
Knight - who presumably the author 
felt worthy of proper evaluation. 

In the opening paragraph the reader 
is ‘reminded’ that “in all likelihood 
our ability to acquire and transmit 
abstract ideas, including religious ide¬ 
as, results from the rapid growth of 
brain size, not least in the frontal cor¬ 
tex, which is associated with pre-mod¬ 
em Homo sapiens , and which makes 
us capable of symbolic thought, furi¬ 
ous creativity and ‘extraordinary’ 
feats of deception” and towards the 
end of the essay the ‘big brain’ hy¬ 
pothesis is reiterated in discussion of 
the Chris Knight text. 

Although ‘big brain’ theory has 
been popular from the days of Gordon 
V Childe, it is not supported by much 
of modem research. Brain size appears 
to have less of a relationship with 
behavioural repertoire and cognitive 
capacity than has been assumed. 
Charles Darwin recognised the “ex¬ 
traordinary activity with an extremely 
small absolute mass of nervous mat¬ 
ter; thus the wonderfully diversified 
instincts, mental powers and affec¬ 
tions of ants are notorious, yet their 
cerebral ganglia are not so large as the 
quarter of a pin’s head.” 1 Most prob¬ 
ably, the brain of our distant relatives, 
the Neanderthals, was larger than ours 
- most markedly their females! 

Expanding on Knight’s support for 
the obsolete ‘big brain’ as an “evolu¬ 
tionary advantage”, Conrad talks of 
the ability of the human female to co¬ 
operate, ignoring current work on the 
achievements of the social structures 
among (tiny-brained) insects for indi¬ 
vidual social recognition of nest- 
mates and social learning abilities: 
consider nest architecture, symbolic 
communication, nest climate control, 
large repertoires of chemical commu¬ 
nication signals, complex strategies of 
consensus building and unique be¬ 
havioural adaptations, such as slave¬ 
making, agriculture and well coordi¬ 
nated territorial wars. How do insects 
generate such diversity and flexibility 
of behaviour with so few neurons? 2 

Dismissed 

Then there is the section on neo- 
Darwinism - and the attempts of “this 
school” to explain religion “by extrap¬ 
olating from the ways they imagine 
our ancestors were evolved to be¬ 
have in their ‘garden of Eden’ on the 
African savannah hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of years ago”. Fair comment 
indeed, when Conrad makes brief ref¬ 
erences to 17th century theorists, but 
included in this section we progress 
to Stephen Jay Gould, Richard 
Dawkins and Daniel Dennett. 

The impression given to this reader 
is that we start with the understand¬ 
ing that anybody writing on the sub¬ 
ject of religion who does not complete 
every chapter with a declaration 
that every aspect of whatever they 
have to say demonstrates the need 
to involve the ‘class struggle’, as seen 
through the party’s spectacles, is 
necessarily bourgeois and must be 
exposed as such. 

Our comrade deals with all three of 
these ‘bourgeois philosophers’ in less 


than three paragraphs. That is a great 
tragedy, for these three have much to 
say on the topic of religion and reli¬ 
gious belief and masses of people in 
the general population are busy read¬ 
ing their books at this time. 

Their enemies (Jack Conrad is 
amongst them) have created a straw 
man: a ‘genetic determinism’ that be¬ 
lieves genes control every aspect of 
our lives with no reference to the en¬ 
vironment. Since this caricature does 
not exist outside the brains of those 
who invented them, the ‘nurturists’ 
like Steven Rose have resorted to mis- 
reporting and doctoring quotations 
from the ideas developed in The self¬ 
ish gene (1976). Rose, for example, 
who was co-author of the dogmatic 
book Not in our genes (1984), quotes 



Richard Dawkins: memes 


Richard Dawkins as saying: “They 
[the genes] control us, body and 
mind.” In fact, Dawkins wrote: “They 
created us, body and mind”. None 
of those working in the field ever 
claimed we are exclusively deter¬ 
mined by our genes. 

Likewise, Conrad clearly misses 
the point Dawkins is suggesting, 
when he dismisses, in a two-sen¬ 
tence aside, the ‘meme as new repli¬ 
cator’ hypothesis. It is Dawkins’ ra¬ 
tional attempt to grapple with an 
association between the ‘nurture’ 
factor and the ‘genetic equation’. 

The provisional theory is that memes 
evolve by a process of natural selec¬ 
tion (vaguely similar to the parallel 
biological procedures) being spread 
automatically by their ‘hosts’; like 
genes, they do not necessarily act to 
their host’s advantage. There are three 
main problems with ‘meme theory’: 
there is no way of specifying a meme 
‘unit’ - how might we talk of ‘the small¬ 
est (cultural) elements replicating 
themselves with reliability and fecun¬ 
dity’? Secondly, there is, as yet, no 
consistent theory of a mechanism for 
storing and copying memes; finally, in 
principle, memetic evolution is ‘Lamarc¬ 
kian’. In a very fundamental sense, 
meme theory is not a mirror image of 
gene theory. 

Fashions come and fashions go, not 
only in the clothes we wear, but the 
places we go for our leisure. It is the 
same with religious belief, or ideolog¬ 
ical belief: that is not to say the beliefs 
are not grounded in society, as are all 
viruses, and to see religion in this way 
makes sense to me: some viruses are 
lethal, others just a nuisance - Ebola 
will probably kill you, a cold might not 
even be noticed. To die with dynamite 
strapped to your body may be a quick 
way to heaven; loving your neigh¬ 
bour may be an alternative. In a social 
rather than a biological sense, 
Dawkins suggests the various ‘me¬ 
mes’ (wearing a baseball cap back to 
front; whistling a popular tune) hit a 
culture and temporally ‘change’ that 
culture. We move on - we do not ‘re¬ 
turn’ to the earlier culture ... 

Having dealt with Dawkins in a cou¬ 
ple of sentences, Conrad belittles 


(rather ignores) Daniel Dennett, who 
has contributed so much to our cur¬ 
rent investigations into the human 
mind and human consciousness - tack¬ 
ling again, but with the aid of modem 
computer technology, the fundamen¬ 
tal problems concerning human exist¬ 
ence posed by Kant and Hegel - into 
our explorations of the human mind 
and the origins of self-conscious¬ 
ness. Like his friend, Dawkins, his 
work, especially his Darwin s danger¬ 
ous idea (1995), shows how natural 
selection provides the underlying 
blueprint for understanding ... and 
the probable origins of life, thought, 
language, highlighting the religious 
yearnings distorting disputes be¬ 
tween scientists. 

Conrad unbelievably reduces 
Dennett’s work in this way: “His 
main contention is that organised 
religion depends on ‘secrecy, 
deception and systematic invul¬ 
nerability to disconfirmation’”; 
Although the statement in isolation 
is fair comment, it barely touches the 
body of Dennett’s very relevant 
contributions to cognitive science. 
Instead, Conrad focuses upon his 
brief address to an ‘enlightenment’ 
meeting (in California), reprinted in 
the New York Times in July 2003. But 
even that is misreported by Conrad. 
Two members of the Sacramento 
group had referred to themselves as 
‘brights’, making it quite clear they 
based themselves on the 18th cen¬ 
tury American founders of ‘enlight¬ 
enment’, Thomas Jefferson et al. 

‘Brights’ (as Dennett explains) were 
defined as those “who don’t believe 
in ghosts or elves or the Easter Bun¬ 
ny - or god. We disagree about many 
things, and hold a variety of views 
about morality, politics and the mean¬ 
ing of life, but we share a disbelief in 
black magic - and life after death.” He 
pointed out that to be a ‘bright’ is not 
a boast, but a proud avowal of an in¬ 
quisitive world-view. 

To present these few off-the-cuff 
remarks as a ‘summary’ of Dennett is 
as pathetic as his similar snide remark 
against Dawkins for “courting noto¬ 
riety” - in a sense, self-publicity has 
been part of Dawkins’ job, function¬ 
ing as Oxford’s professor for the pub¬ 
lic understanding of science. His 
books are grippingly written, under¬ 
standable by those with limited read¬ 
ing skills, and remain permanent best 
sellers. It is accepted he does not con¬ 
clude each book with a call for ‘the 
communist revolution’ (as Conrad 
would define it) - and admittedly his 
God delusion (2006) is, in many re¬ 
spects, his least impressive book - but 
to deliberately disassociate from it 
“because of his arrogance” cannot be 
seen as a progressive tactic. 

The irony is that Conrad leaves his 
‘encounter’ with Dawkins and Den¬ 
nett by expressing “a certain Pavlo- 
vian sympathy” for their belligerent 
atheism. He clearly does not realise 
that Pavlovian psychology may well 
have fitted with Stalinism, but today 
it is a relic from the behavioural past. 
So it is hardly surprising that when 
Conrad moves on to studies of apes - 
gorillas, chimpanzees and bonobos - 
he does not appreciate that current 
work is no longer based on the 
behavioural approaches of Pavlov 
and Skinner, American sign language, 
etc; techniques that nevertheless did 
allow subject chimps to ‘create’ sym¬ 
bols they had not been taught by 
their carers. Indeed, Jane Goodall’s 
work was ground-breaking in many 
respects and her Chimpanzees of 
Gombe (1986) is a treasure-house of 
information regarding animal stud¬ 


ies overall, going far beyond the 
observations carried out by her and 
her teams. 

The massive evidence of animal 
abstract thought, intelligence, ration¬ 
ality, social interaction and the ability 
to lie and misrepresent reality to a fel¬ 
low chimpanzee are not referred to in 
the Conrad overview; his portrayal of 
chimp lifestyle is often closer to that 
found in a Johnny Weissmuller film. 

Then and now 

It might have been useful to have been 
more specific as to what the author 
means by ‘religion’. Surely a few par¬ 
agraphs covering the theme of Rudolf 
Otto’s The idea of the holy (1923), the 
primitive feelings of awe (beyond 
‘fear’), the feeling of absolute over- 
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poweringness, combined with the ex¬ 
citing fascination with the unknown. 
Those few who have experienced nat¬ 
ural isolation can be forgiven if they 
imagine similar thoughts to their own 
manifested in the consciousness of 
our primitive ancestors - in a very 
basic sense, replicated by the apes 
that have been observed watching 
the setting of the sun on the African 
savannah - that is one possible 
approach, anyway. 

Very different is the religion that is 
organised, increasingly removed from 
and separated from the everyday life 
that gave it birth - transformed into an 
appendage, a tool for class rule. But 
even within this latter category, indi¬ 
viduals will mostly fall into the extrin¬ 
sic or intrinsic groupings. Members of 
the Church of England, for example, 
will often be there because ‘it’s the 
place to be seen’ - to be ‘somebody’ 
in the social hierarchy; more sincere 
believers might well be more at home 
in the evangelical, happy-clappy en¬ 
vironment, where they can transcend 
their own feelings of inferiority (ie, 
‘sinfulness’). 

The final third of Conrad’s paper is 
largely devoted to a discussion (via 
Knight) around the mythical primor¬ 
dial primitive communist society that 
was replaced by class society follow¬ 
ing the suppression of the female. I 
prefer to leave this discussion to 
those who buy this ‘make believe’ - it 
is common to all religions, the perfect 
world corrupted by man’s ‘wicked¬ 
ness’ - a speculation that inevitably 
flows into ‘Marxism’, as it develops 
into a secular religion. 

Polish anthropologist Bronislaw 
Malinowski is rarely mentioned now¬ 
adays and admittedly his methodolo¬ 
gy was flawed, (but he was the first to 
carry his research ‘into the field’, liv¬ 
ing with the natives in the islands to 
the north of Australia during World 
War I). His writings do much to guide 
us to an approach for understanding 
life in primitive societies; how magic 
and religion were integrated into the 
culture of those times, the separation 
of ‘religion’ being a much later devel¬ 
opment. These texts, written more 
than a century ago, are well worth a 


re-reading: 

“I have seen the savage hunter at 
work: he knows his animals and their 
habits; he is familiar with the proper¬ 
ties of his weapons, the strength of 
his spear and the flight of his boomer¬ 
ang. I have trusted myself to savage 
sailors on their frail craft over danger¬ 
ous seas and under trying conditions. 
They understand wind and weather, 
stability and tides, in a truly reliable - 
that is, scientific - way. It is only be¬ 
cause he is able to observe correctly 
and think clearly that, with his simple 
tools and limited cooperation, primi¬ 
tive man can master nature as well and 
effectively as he actually does.” 3 

In the same article, Malinowski 
draws the distinction between ‘sci¬ 
ence’ and ‘magic’, warning the reader 
of the mistake of assuming magic rep¬ 
resented primitive science. Magic 
never undertakes to do that which 
primitive man can easily achieve by 
knowledge, manual skill and bodily 
effort, he insists. The Melanesian 
“savage” never digs the soil ‘by mag¬ 
ic’, nor does he throw his spears ‘by 
ritual’ or sail his canoes ‘by spell’. 

He lives in a world that is his living 
larder - raw material in spite of the 
unmanageable dangers surrounding 
him: wild animals, poisonous plants, 
storms and accidents. Here was a so¬ 
ciety where, I would argue, science 
and religion were at a much earlier 
stage of development - but they com¬ 
plemented each other. We know of no 
‘conflict’ between the two fields. Hu¬ 
mankind was learning to ‘take control 
of the physical world’, magic/religion 
was there to bring the members of the 
community together against a little 
understood and very frightening uni¬ 
verse. But this situation was to 
change. With the historical advance 
of society and the creation of feudal 
and nation states, religion was des¬ 
tined to play a new role for the rulers 
of society. 

Today the western world is in the 
throes of the latest ‘credit crunch’, 
and the various pundits either have 
no real understanding of capitalist 
economics or, alternatively, just shut 
their eyes and pray the common peo¬ 
ple will be satisfied with the homilies 
given them by government spokes- 
people and will not investigate eco¬ 
nomic matters for themselves. 

Splashed across the front page of 
The Times of September 20 2008 was 
the prayer specially written by the 
Church of England’s “Rapid Re¬ 
sponse Prayer Unit”. Whereas Ma- 
linowsky leaves the reader feeling that 
in that society the magic/religion be¬ 
liefs/practices were integrated with 
and made positive contributions to 
the life and culture of the Melanesian 
peoples, today’s church presents it¬ 
self as an anachronistic absurdity, 
contributing nothing of value to 
individuals of the 21st century. Here 
is the prayer: 

“Lord god, we live in disturbing 
days across the world. Prices rise, 
debts increase, banks collapse, jobs 
are taken away and fragile security is 
under threat. Loving god, meet us in 
our fear and hear our prayer. Be a 
tower of strength amidst the shifting 
sands, and a light in the darkness. 
Help us receive your gift of peace, 
and fix our hearts where true joys are 
to be found. 

“In Jesus Christ, our lord. Amen” • 

Notes 

1. C Darwin The descent of man London undated, 
p436. 

2. L Chittka, J Niven, ‘Are bigger brains better?’ 
Current Biology November 17 2009. 

3. B Malinowski Science and religion London 
1931, pp70-71. 
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Communists meet to 
debate perspectives 

What will be the outcome of the left’s intervention in the general election? 
Should the CPGB downgrade the printing of the Weekly Worker in favour 
of an increased web presence? Laurie McCauley reports on the CPGB 
aggregate 


T he January 23 aggregate of CPGB 
members and sympathisers saw a 
thoroughgoing discussion on our 
perspectives for 2010 and beyond, not least 
the CPGB role in the general election and 
plans for upgrading our website. 

Comrade John Bridge introduced the first 
session, saying that we had to look both at 
the nature of the present period and at 
where the CPGB is currently. Was capital¬ 
ism really in decline? Many on the left have 
taken the view that this cannot be so until 
it has expanded to cover the whole globe 
and destroyed all remnants of earlier modes 
of production - only then will it run out of 
opportunities for investment, enter termi¬ 
nal crisis and make revolution possible. 
This view is partly the result of disappoint¬ 
ment when economic crisis has failed to 
produce revolution, and partly due to an 
incorrect reading of Marx and his statement 
that no mode of production can disappear 
until it has “exhausted all its possibilities”. 

It was useful to look back at feudalism, 
and study its decline, said comrade Bridge. 
What one finds is not that feudalism was 
destroyed and capitalism created over¬ 
night, but that the declining system con¬ 
tained the seeds of the new; capitalism 
began to grow within feudalism. This can¬ 
not be used as a direct analogy with late- 
stage capitalism. But it is clear that the sys¬ 
tem we live in now is not capitalism ‘pure 
and simple’. The state’s role in organising 
and subsidising markets and in the organ¬ 
isation of production has been continual¬ 
ly increasing - that in part is why it is cor¬ 
rect to talk about a system in decline. 

World capitalism may exhibit an upturn 
in output in the short term, but this is the 
most severe economic downturn since the 
1930s and we must view it in the context 
of overall decline. We can expect capital¬ 
ism to increasingly malfunction and cre¬ 
ate crisis, just as world wars and the rise 
of fascism were the product of previous 
crises. It is true that unemployment has 
seen a relatively small rise and the major 
banks have not gone bust, but this is 
thanks to unprecedented moves by the 
state to shore up the system. The bour¬ 
geoisie is historically aware and does not 
want another period of inter-imperialist 
wars and major class confrontations. They 
have temporaily rescued the system. 
There can be no return to the 50s and 60s, 
when the aim of governments was to elim¬ 
inate unemployment and buy off the work¬ 
ing class with the social democratic set¬ 
tlement. No-one is predicting a new boom 
- rather a double-dip downturn and a dec¬ 
ade or two of relative stagnation. 

The cuts promised by the Conservative 
Party would certainly result in another 
downturn - the slashing of jobs and pay 
in the huge public sector would massive¬ 
ly reduce demand. What is the answer of 
the capitalist class? They do not have a 
clear or workable vision of the future. The 
periphery countries will face increasingly 
sharp class struggles, which we have al¬ 
ready seen in Ireland, Iceland and Greece. 
The British general election is being 
fought over which party will impose the 
most appropriate cuts and there will inev¬ 
itably be a resistance, almost certainly 
with the TUC or major unions calling to¬ 
ken protests. 

Turning to the general election, comrade 


Bridge said that, while the main parties 
were bent on attacking our class, the left 
was in disarray. It is our responsibility to 
point to a future political fightback. We 
want to engage with the Labour left and 
will support any Labour candidate who 
opposes cuts in services and calls for the 
immediate and unconditional withdrawal 
of troops from Afghanistan. We will use 
the Labour Representation Committee’s 
list of recommended candidates as our 
starting point. 

The Trade Unionist and Socialist Coali¬ 
tion for the moment consists effectively 
of the Socialist Party in England and 
Wales plus Bob Crow, now that the Morn¬ 
ing Star's Communist Party of Britain has 
pulled out (the CPB is to stand its own can¬ 
didates alongside those of “overseas 
communists domiciled in Britain”). Some 
of Tusc’s demands are supportable, but 
they are characterised by national, reme¬ 
dial, reformist action. Instead we need an 
emphasis on democracy, Europe and a 
viable strategy for revolution. Neverthe¬ 
less, the CPGB will give Tusc critical sup¬ 
port and has asked to finance our own 
candidates standing on our own commu¬ 
nist politics under its banner. 

The left will most likely receive a humil¬ 
iating vote. Its continuing sectarianism 
prevents the building of united Marxist 
party, but we view its components as op¬ 
ponents, not enemies. The sects are floun¬ 
dering, without a strategy and riven by 
internal splits: the SWP is still suffering 
the effects of the Respect crisis, the CPB 
is split down the middle over Labour. 
SPEW is wedded to the trade union bu¬ 
reaucracy, to whom it presents itself as a 
safe pair of hands. 

Our call for a single Communist Party is 
a demand for unity on a principled basis, 
said comrade Bridge - winning comrades 
who are sincere about socialism into one 
organisation and breaking them from the 
sect mentality. We should “continue cool¬ 
ly” with our existing strategy of going 
through the left. 

Our fight is a theoretical and program¬ 
matic one and, with the redraft of the 
CPGB’s Draft programme nearly com¬ 
plete, we should make 2010 a year of pro¬ 
grammatic debate - not just internally, but 
engaging with other comrades. The draft 
will be published in the Weekly Worker 
and discussion will culminate in a party 
conference. Our annual summer school, 
Communist University, where we should 
look to engage with the rest of the left, 
should be organised under the theme of 
Tarty and programme’, comrade Bridge 
suggested. 

In terms of our own organisation, we are 
still “painfully weak”. There was a politi¬ 
cal fluidity amongst younger people, but 
we have to go to them. We have to make 
better efforts to organise our geographi¬ 
cally dispersed membership, particularly 
comrades on their own, and every branch 
should be studying something. 

The aggregate then discussed Andy 
Hannah’s motion, which argued that the 
general election would be the most impor¬ 
tant for many years and called on the CPGB 
to allocate the resources and time to im¬ 
prove the party’s website and keep it reg¬ 
ularly updated, if necessary suspending 
the publication of the printed version of 


our paper. National organiser Mark 
Fischer said that the Weekly Worker's web 
readership dwarfs that of the print ver¬ 
sion. The present print run costs a lot of 
money, but it was indispensable for dem¬ 
onstrations, campaigning and as a “call¬ 
ing card” - as a serious paper it was taken 
seriously. However, websites have unlim¬ 
ited space for longer articles and could be 
updated immediately. The Weekly Work¬ 
er article on the Haiti earthquake, for ex¬ 
ample, was not printed until nine days 
after the event. The website also enables 
us to target articles at readers based on 
what they have read previously. The 
question would be posed, does the Week¬ 
ly Worker drive the content on the web¬ 
site or is it the other way round? 

Editor Peter Manson said that the pub¬ 
lication of a weekly paper represented the 
current capacity of the CPGB. Its quality 
and coherence resulted from prior discus¬ 
sion, reproduced on audio files, research 
into articles and careful editing. Yes, we 
are now able to publish instantly via our 
website, but he warned of the loss of qual¬ 
ity and a reduction in the clarity of our 
specific political message that would re¬ 
sult from any attempt to do so more fre¬ 
quently without being able to commit the 
necessary time and effort to make it 
worthwhile. Comrade Manson pointed 
out that the updating of our website was 
currently insufficient and there was an 
urgent need to appoint a web editor to 
ensure that this was done and that we 
actually kept pace with our present pub¬ 
lishing schedule. 

Tina Becker said that our internet work 
needed a stimulus such as the one com¬ 
rade Hannah’s motion attempted to pro¬ 
vide, and she thought a daily update - not 
necessarily a summary of all the news or 
even a feature-length article - would be a 
good idea. She agreed this would need an 
expanded team of editors, but, after all, 
many comrades already posted on blogs 
regularly. Yassamine Mather said that the 
technical training of comrades was an is¬ 
sue and warned that if articles were sub¬ 
standard many readers may not return. 

Comrade Bridge questioned whether 
the upcoming election was as significant 
as comrade Hannah’s motion made out. 
However, if we were allowed to participate 
in Tusc, we should throw ourselves into 
campaigning, but, far from stopping pro¬ 
duction of the printed Weekly Worker , that 
would mean upping its frequency. Al¬ 
though he agreed that the internet was 
now a vital means of propagandising, a 
printed paper was essential during the in¬ 
tense campaigning of a general election. 
Comrade Hannah said that prioritising the 
print version over the web was like “hitch¬ 
ing the Lamborghini to a horse”. We 
should aim for immediacy and make the 
CPGB site the first source of daily news 
for the left. 

Most comrades agreed that we have to 
devote more resources to our web pres¬ 
ence and that we must be more systemat¬ 
ic about our web work. However, comrade 
Hannah agreed to withdraw reference in 
his motion to temporarily ceasing produc¬ 
tion of the printed Weekly Worker , and his 
reworded motion calling for improving the 
website was passed without opposition, 
being entirely uncontroversial • 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation 
the working class is nothing; with the highest form of 
organisation it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called 'parties’ on 
the left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members 
who disagree with the prescribed 'line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of national sectionalism. It is an interna¬ 
tionalist duty to uphold the principle, 'One state, one party’. 
To the extent that the European Union becomes a 
state then that necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a 
Communist Party of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the 
importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. That 
theory is no dogma, but must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. 
Communists favour using parliament and winning the 
biggest possible working class representation. But 
workers must be readied to make revolution - peacefully 
if we can, forcibly if we must. 

Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. 
Women’s oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class questions as pay, trade 
union rights and demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom and the real beginning 
of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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Support Hopi 
week of action 
February 13-20 


Campaign Iran goes for rebrand 


O n February 3 the Socialist 
Workers Party-backed Cam¬ 
paign Iran is hosting a meet¬ 
ing in London to discuss the recent 
mass upsurge in Iran and how sanc¬ 
tions and military threats undermine 
the movement for positive social 
change. The speakers include Ali 
Fathollah-Nejad, billed as a “political 
scientist and lecturer in globalisation 
and development”, Ali Ansari, a 
historian who has written on Iranian 
society, and Lindsey German of the 
SWP (now part of the opposition Left 
Platform faction), speaking for the 
Stop the War Coalition. 

What is remarkable about this is 
that it represents an absolute retreat 
- indeed a U-turn - from the long-held 
position of both Campaign Iran and 
the SWP/STWC. Until last June the 
very mention of principled solidarity 
with Iranian workers’, student, wom¬ 
en’s and democratic movements 
against the regime would have been 
slapped down as pro-imperialist med¬ 
dling that only aids the west’s case 
for military action against Iran. 

However, publicity for the meeting 
refers not only to “western leaders’ 
talk of increasing sanctions” and 
“hypocritical accusations of Iran’s 
nuclear programme”, but to the “ex¬ 
citing, powerful and determined re¬ 
sistance movement, which emerged 
during last summer’s election fall¬ 
out” and promises to discuss “how 
best we can lend support to its po¬ 
tential success, without the interfer¬ 
ence from foreign powers”. 

Quite a contrast to 2007, when 
SWP members, backed up by STWC 
chair Andrew Murray from the 
Morning Star's Communist Party of 
Britain, denied Hands Off the Peo¬ 
ple of Iran and Communist Students 
affiliation to Stop the War because 
they were calling for support for 
progressive Iranians fighting the 
regime in addition to opposing all 
sanctions and military moves by the 
imperialists. 

At the STWC conference in Octo¬ 
ber of that year Somaye Zadeh from 
Campaign Iran spoke from the plat¬ 
form, as the Iranian regime-run Press 
TV filmed her. In an extended apolo¬ 
gia she condemned the so-called 
anti-Iranian “lies”. She seriously 
claimed that the regime was not anti- 
semitic, even though it hosts inter¬ 
national conferences on holocaust 
denial, and argued that homosexuals 
do not have it that bad, as Iran has a 
very good record in allowing sex- 
change operations. And women are 
not that oppressed, she said, as Iran 
has a female racing driver. Also at the 
conference the then SWP leader, 
John Rees (he too is now in internal 
opposition), attacked Hopi for aiding 
the imperialists and argued that the 
ordinary person would be confused 
if we openly opposed the theocratic 
regime as well as imperialist threats. 

So what has changed since then? 
Two important British trade unions, 
PCS and Aslef, have affiliated to Hopi 
and a whole raft of individual trade 
unionists, left activists, artists and 
writers have signed up as sponsors. 
But crucially millions have taken to 
the streets in Iran following the 



Everything changed with the 2009 explosion 


rigged presidential elections. Presi¬ 
dent Mahmoud Ahmadinejad has 
been branded a liar, a cheat and a dic¬ 
tator. The demonstrations continue 
to this day and now the popular de¬ 
mand is not for a rerun of elections. 
Instead there are calls for the end of 
the Islamic Republic and for democ¬ 
racy and secularism. The masses are 
moving to the left and the theocracy 
is bitterly divided. The confidence of 
the workers’, student and women’s 
organisations continues to grow by 
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the day and there are even reports of 
soldiers and Revolutionary Guards 
refusing to obey orders to shoot pro¬ 
testers. Hopi has clearly benefited 
from this dramatic change and has 
considerably strengthened its links 
with comrades in Iran. 

Now it is not easy for the apolo¬ 
gists to dismiss those who criticise 
the regime without losing all credi¬ 
bility. So they side with that part of 
the mass movement that is still as¬ 
sociated with the theocracy - name¬ 


ly the ‘reformists’ headed by Mir- 
Hossein Moussavi. He currently 
represents the regime’s softer wing, 
even though, as a former prime min¬ 
ister, he presided over the mass 
murder of communists, trade union¬ 
ists and other oppositionists and 
was amongst the most vocal in call¬ 
ing for neoliberalism in Iran. 

Nevertheless, support by Iranian 
exiles for the green movement now 
allows the SWP to come out against 
the Tehran regime, while still main- 
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taining its popular front against im¬ 
perialist sanctions and military 
threats on Iran. But the anti-war 
movement, if it wants to be relevant, 
must back not the discredited ‘re¬ 
formists’, but the genuine anti-impe¬ 
rialists who want to sweep away the 
entire regime. These forces - the 
worker’s movement, the women’s 
movement, the radical student move¬ 
ment and other democratic and na¬ 
tional liberation groups - are those 
who deserve our support. 

If the new change of line by Cam¬ 
paign Iran and the SWP/STWC is 
to be more than an opportunist 
lash-up with a few liberals, and ac¬ 
tually delivers solidarity to Iranian 
workers and activists, this would 
be a welcome development. It 
would logically mean that the 
STWC will not only allow Hopi to 
affiliate - we should never have 
been barred in the first place - but 
it will back our campaign against 
imperialist war and sanctions and for 
democracy and secularism in Iran. 

It should throw its weight behind 
Hopi’s week of action (February 13- 
20) which will coincide with the 31 st 
anniversary of the Iranian revolu¬ 
tion. This will see events up and 
down the country (for details see 
www.hopoi.org/?p=1018). 

Now that it is considered accept¬ 
able - even desirable - to campaign 
openly for the mass movement in 
Iran, we are confident that those of 
us who have been carrying out this 
basic internationalist duty for years 
will no longer be attacked for ‘try¬ 
ing to impose our views on Irani¬ 
ans’ or ‘playing into the hands of 
the imperialists’ • 

Chris Strafford 

Iran: what lies ahead? 

Wednesday February 3, 7.30pm: 
Public meeting - ‘The movement, 
sanctions and the west 
Bloomsbury Central Baptist 
church, 235 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London WC2. 

Organised by Campaign Iran: 
www.campaigniran.wordpress.com. 
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